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JUNES  ADVENTURES. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

HE  transition  from  deep  de- 
jection to  bliss  was  so  sudden 
and  complete  that  poor  little 
June  could  not  keep  off  the  hap- 
py tears.  She  threw  her  arms 
around  Aunt  Alice's  neck  and 
kissed  her  over  and  over  again; 
and  when  Aunt  Alice  said, 
laughingly,  "Don't  eat  me, 
Ji;ne."  and  gently  disengaged 
herself  from  the  clinging  arms, 
June  clasped  her  dear  auntie's 
hand,  and  looked  at  her  with  eyes  of  love 
and  devotion. 

The  trouble  had  been  this:  June  had 
tad  a  new  pink  dress  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  contrary  to  a 
well-established  rule  of  the  "home  gov- 
■ernment."  li;id  gone  into  a  nearby  pas- 
ture when  on  the  road  home,  where  some 
■of  her  little  friends  were  going  to  get 
watercresses.  June  did  not  know  much 
about  watercress  "gardens,"  as  this  was 
her  first  experience  in  gathering  it  lier- 
self,  and  as  her  mama  would  hiivc  known, 
had  she  been  consulted,  June  fell  into 
the  slimy  black  mud.  and  by  tlic  time  her 
little  friends  had  succeeded  in  dragging 
her   out,    her    pretty    red    shoes,    wliite 


stockings  and  pink  dress  were  hopelessly 
rained,  and  even  the  ends  of  her  blue 
ribbon  sash  had  to  be  cut  off  several 
inches. 

June's  mother  was  very  glad  her  little 
daughter  had  not  been  entirely  swallowed 
up  in  the  black  slough  ooze,  but  the 
beaiity  and  purity  of  the  stained  cloth- 
ing could  never  be  brought  back;  and 
when  a  suitable  time  came  to  talk  it  over, 
her  mother  had  explained  to  her  as  best 
she  could,  how  every  act  of  disobedience 
brings  a  sure  ixinishment,  and  that  par- 
ents always  have  to  share  that  punish- 
ment with  their  children. 

"My  part  of  the  punishment  on  this 
occasion,"  said  her  mother,  "is  the  loss  of 
these  nice  clothes,  which  cost  money  and 
work  to  prepare;  and  the  anxiety  I  shall 
experience  every  time  you  are  out  of  my 
sight,  since  you  have  done  what  you  knew 
was  wrong  once,  lest  you  will  Iw  led  into 
danger  or  mischief  again." 

"Oh!  no,  mother,  sin-cli/  I  will  come 
straight  h(jme  every  time  after  this.  I 
am  so  sorry  and  feel  so  bad  about  my  pretty 
things." 

"Yes,  I  think  you  arc  sorry,"  said  her 
mother,  stroking  her  brown  hair;  "and  to 
show  that  your  sorrow  is  the  right  way,  I 
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want  you  to  bear  your  part  of  the  pi;nish- 
ment  bravely.  I  could  not  make  you  anoth- 
er new  dress  before  the  Twenty-fourth,  if  I 
had  the  material,  so  you  will  have  to  wear 
one  of  your  calico  dresses  or  stay  at  hooie. 
Yoiir  part  is  not  so  much  a  punishment 
for  as  a  consequence  of  your  disobedi- 
ence. The  going  would  have  been  just  as 
wrong  if  you  had  not  fallen  into  the 
slough:  but  since  you  got  your  frock 
and  red  shoes  spoiled,  you  must  suffer  the 
loss." 

June  knew  this  was  true,  and  deter- 
mined she  would  truly,  truly,  be  brave, 
and  did  not  irmd  another  pretty  dress. 
That  her  punishment  was  merited  did  not 
make  it  easier  to  bear,  and  June  had  had 
several  crying  spells  when  her  little 
friends  chattered  gaily  of  the  new  dresses 
they  were  going  to  wear  at  the  coming 
celebration.  More  than  once  she  had 
been  on  the  point  of  going  to  her  mother 
and  begging  for  the  coveted  frock,  but 
the  promise  that  she  would  be  brave  kept 
the  little  lii^s  firmly  closed,  though  it  was 
quite  the  hardest  trouble  of  all  her  seven 
years. 

And  now,  only  a  few  days  before  the 
celebration,  comes  Aunt  Alice,  her  sweet 
young  lady  aunt,  and  offers  to  -take  a 
dress  home  and  make  it,  if  mama  would 
get  the  material;  and  she  said  such  nice 
things  about  how  few  years  children 
really  enjoy  these  spectacular  holidays, 
and  the  lessons  they  teach. 

So  it  was  decided  that  June  should  go 
and  spend  the  day  at  grandma's  that 
Aunt  Alice   could   fit   her   dress  proper- 

ly. 

She  could  hardly  wait  even  one  day 
for  the  material  to  be  x^urchased,  and 
when  she  received  the  carefully  tied 
package  that  contained  the  filmy  white 
goods,  even  the  admonition,  "Don't  stop 
anywhere  to  play  on  the  road  either  going 
or  coming  back,''  could  keep  her  feet  from 
dancing  as  she  ran  down  the  path. 


Her  way  led  along  a  street  where  a 
roller  mill  was  situated,  and  as  it  had  once 
been  a  water-power  mill,  a  large  stream 
of  water  ran  past  it,  and  across  the  street. 
An  unrailed  wagon  bridge  spanned  the 
stream,  and  as  June  came  along  she  was 
hailed  by  some  little  girls  she  knew,  who 
were  on  the  edge  of  the  bridge,  with  their 
feet  hanging  over  the  water.  '"Come  and 
have  a  'sail,'  June,"  said  one  of  the  girls, 
swinging  her  bonnet;  "it's  such  fun.  You 
just  look  at  the  running  water  a  few  min- 
utes, and  not  wink,  and  you  seem  to  fioat 
up  the  stream  as  swift  and  smooth  as  a 
bird  flying.  It's  such  fun!  Move  along 
and  make  room  for  June,  girls,  right  here 
in  the  middle,  where  you  seem  to  sail  the 
fastest." 

For  a  moment  June  was  tempted,  then 
the  remembrance  of  the  slough  disaster 
and  the  parting  caution  of  her  mother, 
prevailed,  so  she  said:  "I'd  like  to  very 
much,  but  I'm  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  grand- 
ma's to  have  my  new  dress  made  for  the 
Twenty-fourth.  Some  other  day  I  will 
sail  with  you;"  and  she  walked  firmly 
across  the  bridge,  turning  her  back  to 
temptation  and  her  eyes  toward  duty,  as 
all  should  do. 

She  had  gone  scarcely  half  a  block, 
when  she  heard  a  loud  noise  among  the 
children  on  the  bridge.  They  scampered 
across  to  the  other  side  and  looked  into 
the  water  anxiously.  "There!  there!" 
they  shouted,  pointing  to  the  water  and 
dividing  into  two  groups  and  chasing- 
down  the  ditch  on  each  side. 

"One  of  them  has  got  dizzy  and  fallen 
into  the  water,"  thought  June,  with  a 
fast  beating  heart,  "If  I  had  been  there, 
it  would  have  been  me,"  she  added  aloud, 
with  a  conviction  born  of  many  sad  expe- 
riences. 

Just  then  a  boy  came  along  on  horse- 
back, and  seeing  the  excited  children,  rode 
into  the  stream  and  with  his  riding  wliijj 
fished  out  a  limp  little  sunbonnet. 
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"Oh !  oh !"  exclaimed  June,  clasping  her 
parcel  tightly  in  her  arms,  as  she  fled  with 
swift  feet  up  the  street.  "If  I  had  stopped 
for  a  sail,  I'd  have  droi^ped  my  dress  in!" 

CHAPTER  II. 

How  glad  June  was  that  she  had  mind- 
ed her  mother,  and  it  was  with  a  siiirit  of 
self-approval  that  she  lifted  the  latch  of 
grandma's  gate,  and  walked  down  among 
the  flowers,  under  the  limbs  of  the  wide- 
spreading  Astracan  apple  tree,  and  up  to 
the  vine-covered  porch.  This  seemed  so 
nice,  because  there  was  no  garden  near 
the  rented   house  June's  mother  lived  in. 

Grandma  invited  her  in  and  asked  her 
to  have  a  chair  and  lay  ofl:'  her  bonnet, 
just  like  she  had  been  a  grown  lady. 
Asked  about  the  little  brother  and  the 
baby,  and  how  her  mother  was.  Then 
Aunt  Alice  came  in,  took  the  parcel  and 
opening  it,  disi^layed  the  soft  white  goods 
and  lace. 

"This  is  lovely,  and  will  make  up  nice. 
June,"  said  Aunt  Alice. 

"How  are  you  going  to  make  it?"  asked 
grandma. 

"Just  the  way  June  wants  it  made.  I 
think  children  should  be  allowed  a  choice 
about  many  things  which  are  arbitrarily 
decided  for  them,"  Aunt  Alice  replied,  lay- 
ing before  the  bewildered  little  girl  sev- 
eral fashion  plates  from  which  she  was  to 
select  a  style. 

So  long  and  gravely  did  June  examine 
these  prints  that  Aunt  Alice,  growing 
weary,  began  to  question  her. 

"Which  one  do  you  like  best':'" 

"They  are  all  so  pretty,  Aunt  Alice." 

"Which  one  would  you  ratlicr  liavcyour 
dress  made  like?" 

"Oh,  not  any  of  these,"  June  said.  "I 
want  it  a  dij)  like  your  blue  dress,  and" — 
glancing  admiringly  at  Aunt  Alice's  round 
white  arms — •■niHled  sleeves  just  to  the 
elbow,  if  yi)ii  will  make  it  that  way. 
please." 


"There.  Alice,  that  proves  just  what  I 
was  telling  you  this  morning.  If  you 
young  ladies  could  realize  how  the  small 
girlies  were  admiring  you  and  patterning 
after  you  in  every  way — deportment  as 
well  as  dress — the  responsibility  would 
make  you  more  careful." 

'T  surely  have  one  true  admirer,"  said 
Aunt  Alice,  smiling  at  the  serious  face  of 
little  June. 

For  several  hours  June  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  the 
new  dress,  and  in  watching  it  grow  from 
straight  goods  to  the  lovely  size  and 
shape  to  suit  her  slim  little  figure.  But 
even  such  pleasures  as  these  become 
tiresome  if  it  takes  too  long  to  complete 
them,  and  grandma  brought  out  some 
picture  books  which  served  to  amuse  June 
till  lunch  was  ready. 

This  was  spread  on  a  little  table  under 
the  big  apple  tree,  and  was  just  like  a  pic- 
nic. Grandma  let  June  help  wash  up 
the  dishes,  and  said  she  was  quick  and 
neat  about  her  work,  which  pleased  her 
very  much. 

Again  the  dress  was  tried  on,  and  Aunt 
Alice  looking  it  over  critically,  said  she 
wished  she  had  a  few  yards  of  narrow  rib- 
bon for  bows,  it  would  give  it  a  much  more 
finished  appearance;  and  June  thought 
so,  too.  So  grandma  said  she  woidd  go 
over  to  the  store  across  the  road  before 
tlie  dress  was  finished  and  see  if  they  had 
anything  that  would  do. 

"June  is  getting  nervous;  I  wonder 
what  we  can  find  for  her  to  do  that  would 
please  her,"  said  Aunt  Alice,  after  June 
had  sat  and  looked  straight  at  her  for  fif- 
ti>en  minutes,  sighing  audibly. 

"She  might  go  and  gather  a  buncli  of 
flowers,  or  play  in  tlie  garden."  suggested 
grandma. 

June  slid  from  lier  chair  and  said:  "  I 
would  like  to  play  in  the  garden,  if  I  may. 
I  think  a.  garden  is  so  nice.  \Yiien  I'm 
a  grown    lady  and   iiiai'ricd,  I'm   going  to 
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have  a  big  garden,  and  apple  trees,  and 
lunch  in  the  shade;  and  I'm  going  to  let 
little  girls  j^lay  in  my  garden,  too." 

"I  think,"  laughed  Aunt  Alice,  "that 
grandmas  are  setting  an  example  to  little 
girlies,  as  well  as  the  young  ladies." 

June  did  not  quite  understand  this,  but 
the  pleasant  smiles  reassured  her. 

"Go,  then,  dear;  don't  step  on  things, 
and  don't  pick  the  peas.  I  want  the  pods 
to  stay  on  the  vines  till  they  are  much 
larger.  Aunt  Alice  will  call  you  if  she 
wants  you." 

Perhaps  half  an  hour  later,  when  Aunt 
Alice  stepped  out  to  call  her,  she  did  not 
do  so,  but  came  back  to  the  house  with  a 
very  serious  face. 

■  "I  am  afraid  June  is  picking  the  peas; 
hadn't  you  better  go  out  and  speak  to 
her?  I  did  not  think  she  would  do  ex- 
actly what  you  had  asked  her  not  to.  It 
has  taken  all  the  pleasure  out  of  making 
the  dress,  or  trying  to  j)lease  her;"  and  she 
dropped  the  nearly  finished  dress  with  an 
air  of  discouragement. 

"Don't  you  judge  the  child  too  has- 
tily. I  don't  expect  children  to  under- 
stand as  well  as  yoii  do ;  and  even  if  she  is 
picking  them  I  will  give  her  a  chance  to 
explain;''  and  grandma  walked  quietly  out 
to  where  June  kneeling  beside  the 
pea  vines.  As  grandma  passed  down  the 
path,  June  looked  up  innocently  and 
frankly,  and  grandma's  experience  with 
many  children  told  her  there  was  no  sense 


of  guilt  in  the  clear  wide-open  eyes  nor 
in  the  friendly  smile. 

"June,  dear,  didn't  you  hear  me  ask  you 
not  to  pick  the  peas'?" 

"Oh,  yes,  grandma,  and  just  look  here. 
I  haven't  picked  one.  You  said  you 
wanted  the  pods  lo  stay  on  the  vines  till 
they  got  larger,  so  I  have  just  been 
shelling  out  what  few  peas  I  wanted, 
and  left  the  pods  to  grow,''  and,  proud  of 
her  idea,  she  pointed  to  the  fringe  of 
empty  pods  in  her  wake,  still  hanging 
on  the  vines." 

"All  right,"  said  grandma,  for  the  hu- 
mor of  the  situation  pleased  her;  "you 
had  better  come  in  now  and  have  your 
dress  on  again,"  and  hurrying  back,  fairly 
shaking  with  laughter,  she  explained  the 
situation  to  Aunt  Alice  and  said:  "A 
child,  her  age,  raised  where  there  ever 
was  a  garden,  would  have  known  what  I 
meant.  She  obeyed  me  literally,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  disturb  her  self-respect 
now  by  misunderstanding  her,  and  I  hope 
she  has  re-established  her  credit  with  yoii." 

"She  certainly  has;  but  what  a  stupid 
thing." 

"I  differ  from  you.  When  a  person 
does  not  understand  reasons,  and  they 
obey  literally,  and  things  go  wrong,  the 
fault  is  with  the  person  issuing  the  or- 
ders. Children  are  often  misimderstood, 
in  their  words,  acts  and  motives,  and  suf- 
fer many  times  when  they  are  perfectly 
innocent.  EUen  Jakeman. 


(to  be  continued.) 
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THE  ISRAELITISH  KINGDOM  UNDER  DAVID  AND  SOLOMON. 


HE    next   division  after  the  allot- 
ment  of    the   twelve   tribes    was 
made  by  King   Solomon,  who  di- 
vided the  kingdom   into  twelve  districts. 


The  names  of  these  districts,  together 
with  their  respective  presidents,  are  men- 
tioned in  I  Kings  4:  7-19.  The  officers 
of  these  districts  were  to  suppily  the  king 
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ly? 


and  his  household  with  provisions  in  their 
turns, that  is,each  for  one  month  inthe  year. 
We  learn  from  I  Kings  4 :21  that  the  domin- 
ions of  Solomon  extended  "from  the  river 
unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto 
the  borders  of  Egypt:  they  brought  pres- 
ents and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of 
his  life."  From  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  the  Hebrew  king  reigned  over 
all  the  provinces  from  the  river  Euphrates 
to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  even  to  the 
frontiers  of   Egypt.     The  Euphrates  was 


kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
The  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  re- 
mained faithful  to  Rehoboam,  and  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  kingdom 
possessed  all  the  southern  portion  of  the 
land,  with  so  much  of  the  territories  of 
Daia  and  Simeon  as  were  intermixed  with 
that  of  Judah.  Its  royal  metropolis  was 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  kingdom  of  Israel,  occupied 
by  the  other  ten  tribes,  comprised  the 
northern  and  central  parts    of   the  laud. 
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the  eastern  boundary,  the  Philistines 
were  westward  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  Egypt  was  on  the  south;  therefore 
King  Solomon  had  as  his  tributaries  the 
kingdoms  of  Syria,  Damascus,  Moab,  and 
Amnion;  hence  he  must  have  i^ossessed 
all  the  land  that  God  had  covenanted  witli 
Abraham  to  give  to  his  posterity. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon  tlu^  ten 
tribes  revolted  from  his  son  Rehoboam 
and,  under  Jeroboam,  formed  a   siiparate 


Samaria  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  was 
the  capital,  and  was  about  one  day's  jour- 
ney northeast  from  Jerusalem. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  division  of 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  the  Savior,  for 
during  His  time  this  country  was  divided 
into  five  provinces,  called  Galilee,  Sama- 
ria, Judea,  Peraea  and  Idiimea. 

1.  (ialilee  is  frecjuently  mentioned  in 
the  N(;w  Testament.  It  included  the 
country  oocuiMcd   by   thi^  tribi^s  of   Issa- 
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char,  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  and  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Some  histo- 
rians divide  it  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Galilee.  Upper  Galilee  is  very  moun- 
tainous, and  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  known  as 
'•the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon"  (Mark  7: 
31).  The  main  road  ran  through  the 
principal  city,  known  as  Caesarea  Phil- 
ippi.  Lower  Galilee  is  situated  in  a  rich, 
fertile  plain  between  the  Mediterranean 


of  Egypt,  and  here  He  remained  until 
His  baptism  by  John  (Matt.  3:  13;  Luke 
3:  21).  To  Galilee  He  returned  after  be- 
ing baptized  (Luke  4:  11),  and  so  frequent 
were  his  visits  that  He  was  called  a  Gali- 
lean (Matt.  26:  69).  It  was  to  this  land 
Jesus  commanded  His  apostles  to  come 
and  converse  with  Him  after  His  resur- 
rection (Matt.  28:  7, 16).  Very  likely  the 
apostles  were  all  natives  of  this  region, 
for  hither  they   returned  after   the   sad 
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and  the  lake  of  Gennesareth.  This  dis- 
trict contained  about  one  himdred  and 
ninety-five  towns.  Some  of  the  principal 
cities  were  Tiberias,  Chorazin.  Bethsaida, 
Nazareth,  Cana,  Capernaum,  Nain,  Caes- 
area of  Palestine,  and  Ptolemais. 

Jesus  often  favored  the  cities  of  Gal- 
ilee with  His  presence,  and  although  He 
frequently  visited  other  places,  yet  it  was 
here  that  He  chiefly  resided.  Here 
Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with  Him  out 


events  at  Jerusalem  (Matt.  28:  7).  We 
read  in  Acts  1:  11,  that  they  were  termed 
"men  of  Galilee."  The  Galileans  sjjoke 
a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Syriac,  and  often 
changed  the  gutturals  because  of  their 
constant  communication  with  other  na- 
tions. It  was  this  impure  speech  that  led 
to  the  detection  of  Peter  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ  (Mark  11:  70). 

This   x^eople   are  often   mentioned   by 
historians    as    turbulent    and    rebellious. 
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and  were  at  all  times  ready  to  o^jpose  the 
Koman  authority.  This  characteristic 
explains  the  verse  iu  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  (lo:  1 1  with  regard  to  the  Cxalileans 
whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices;  and  also  explains  the  abrupt 
question  of  Pilate  when  he  heard  of  Gali- 
lee and  asked  if  Jesus  were  a  Galilean 
(Luke  23:  1-6).  It  seems  that  Jesus  was 
accused  before  Pilate  of  inciting  the  peo- 
ple to  revolt,  and  among  other  accusations 


The  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  mentioned  in 
Isaiah  9:  1,  and  Matt.  4:  15,  is  thought  to 
be  the  Upper  Galilee,  because  Phoene- 
cians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  others  were  to 
be  found  among  its  inhabitants:  or  an- 
other reason,  because  it  lay  adjacent  to 
idolatrous  nations. 

2.  Samaria  derives  its  name  from  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  and  comprises  the 
tract  of  country  which  was  occupied  by 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and 
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it  was  said  tliat  Jesus  had  been    iu  Gall-  located    between    JmU'a    and    Galilee,   so 

lee.       Pilate    tiien    reineuibiTed    the    fre-  that  travelers   from  Galilee   to  Jerusalem 

<iuent  reliellioiis  of  the  iK'opk;  of  that  dis-  must    i)ass  through  this  country.       This 

trict,  heiK-e  he  was  more   ready  to  receive  makes  tlie  passage   of    scripture  clear   iii 

any  charge  against   one  of    this  commun-  John   4:  4,    wherein    he  states   that    "he 

ity.     Tiiese  tumults    were  more    fre(|uent  must  needs    go  througli    Samaria."     The 

(hiring  the   time    of    tlie    festivals,  wlien  scriptures  mention  tliree   principal    cities 

sacrifices  in  gn^at  abundance  were  otf(>red  of   tliis  district:  Samaria,   Slierheni.   and 

up.     It    was    on   such   occasions  tliat  tlie  Antipatris. 

<ialileans   took    a    much    more   act  i\c  ))art  •').   Tlie  boundaries  of   iirovineial   Judea 

than    the    men    nf    Judea    anil   .lenisali'in.  are  not  delinitely    known,  but  t  lie  eoiintrv 
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comprises  the  territories  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benja- 
min, Dan,  Simeon,  and  part  of  Ephraim. 
Its  largest  city  was  Jerusalem,  while  the 
other  principal  cities  were  Arimathea, 
Azotiis,  Bethany,  Bethlehem,  Bethphage, 
Emmans,  Ef)hraim,  Gaza,  Jericho,  Joppa, 
Lydda,  and  Rama. 

This  country  is  full  of  hills  and  valleys, 
the  hills  being  separated  from  one  an- 
other by  torrents  which  wash  the  soil  to 
the  terraces   below.     By  this  means  the 


hills  were  cultivated  in  long,  narrow 
gardens,  and  here  the  fig  tree,  the  olive 
tree,  and  the  vine  beautified  and  enriched 
the  siirroundings.  When  the  inhabitants 
were  forced  out,  the  neglected  terraces 
went  to  ruin,  and  the  soil  was  washed  to  the 
valleys  below,  leaving  the  rocks  desolate 
and  bare.  But  the  country  will  again  be 
beautiful,  clothed  in  verdure,  and  smile  as 
a  land  of  promise  upon  the  Jews. 

The  other  districts  are  mentioned  but 
seldom  in  the  holy  scriptures. 

F.  Van  Coti. 
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MUSIC. 


—  —  |USIC  is,  in  truth,  the  foundation 
iVl  o^  the  kindergarten.  To  it  all 
good  teachers  of  children,  and 
kindergarteners  in  general,  owe  ■ 
their  success.  Every  child  loves  melody, 
and  there  are  many  children  who  enjoy 
singing  a  song  far  more  than  listening  to 
a  story.  Many  times  I  have  heard  the 
kindergarten  teacher  say  to  her  children, 
"Which  would  you  rather  have,  a  song  or 
a  story?"  and  the  answer  many  times  is, 
"Let  us  have  a  song."  If  I  asked  the 
question,  which  are  more  essential  in  the 
kindergarten,  songs  or  stories ?  the  answer 
would  surely  be,  songs,  because  in  one  lit- 
tle song  we  have  the  two  combined,  and, 
after  all,  a  song  is  nothing  more  than  a 
little  story  in  melody. 

A  little  child  will  sing  over  and  over 
again  the  songs  he  is  taught  in  Sunday 
School  or  kindergarten,  and  many  of  the 
little  folks  who  attend  our  Sunday  Schools 
do  not  have  the  advantage  of  attending  a 
day    kindergarten,    therefore   the  Sunday 


School  teacher  should  be  especially  care- 
ful that  the  music  and  melodies  given  to 
her  little  class  be  well  selected  and,  if 
need  be,  carefully  arranged  to  suit  their 
little  voices. 

It  is  very  true  that  all  teachers  are  not 
good  musicians,  in  fact,  very  few  of  them 
are;  yet  all  can  select  good  miisic  and 
teach  it  properly.  There  is  too  little 
prei^aration  given  to  the  kindergarten 
songs  generally,  and  it  is  just  as  im- 
portant for  the  teacher  to  thoroughly 
know  the  song  she  teaches  to  her  chil- 
dren as  it  is  for  her  to  know  how  to  prop- 
erly teach  the  theological  lesson. 

Many  times  a  teacher  has  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  presenting  her  lessons  so  that 
the  children  remember  them.  How  often 
you  hear  it  said,  "Why,  my  children  can't 
remember  from  one  Sunday  to  the  next!" 
and  it  is  very  true.  When  such  a  state- 
ment is  made  by  a  teacher  it  is  evident 
that  she  herself  and  not  the  children  is 
at  faialt.  Instead  of  telling  them  long, 
tedious  stories  ui3on   the    subject  of    the 
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lesson,  why  does  the  teacher  not  hunt  a 
little  song  covering  the  same  thought, 
and  teach  it  to  them,  and  she  would  find 
that  the  children  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  remembering.  I  have  in  mind  an  inci- 
dent which  is  a  good  example  of  the  above 
statement. 

There  was  once  a  child  in  school  and 
she  was  studying  American  history.  The 
teacher  was  trying  to  impress  the  import- 
ance of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  upon 
the  minds  of  her  pupils,  and  have  them 
give  from  memory  the  course  of  the  jour- 
ney and  events  connected  with  it.  The 
child  in  question  had  great  difficulty  in 
memorizing  the  lesson,  and  finally  was 
about  to  give  up  in  despair  when  the 
teacher  taught  the  song,  "Marching 
Through  Georgia,"  to  the  children,  and 
they  were  so  delighted  with  it  that  they 
sang  it  each  day  in  their  history  class.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  little  girl  had 
no  trouble  afterwards  in  remembering  all 
the  details  of  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea, 
and  the  reason  was  that  the  song  had 
given  htr  so  much  help. 

EXPRESSION  AND  TIME. 

In  teaching  songs  successfully  to  little 
folks,  three  things  are  necessary;  first,  a 
good  and  proper  selection  of  the  song; 
second,  to  sing  with  time  and  expression; 
third,  to  have  the  children  sing  in  soft, 
sweet  voices.  Music  is  all  exi^ression, 
and  the  careful  teacher  will  readily  see 
what  an  important  part  it  should  play  in 
all  melody  taiight  to  children,  because  by 
means  of  expression  the  child  can  be  led 
to  understand  many  things.  What  is  life 
but  expression,  and  teachers  should  in 
every  way  encourage  the  little  folks  to 
express  themselves  in  song.  If  the  chil- 
dren grow  restless,  the  teacher  should 
select  a  song  with  a  quiet,  restful  melody 
and  sing  it,  and  the  effect  upon  the  class 
will  be  very  marked. 

In   selecting    songs    for   children,    the 


teacher  should  find  those  where  the 
words  and  melody  harmonize  perfectly,  so 
that  if  the  music  were  played  alone  it 
would  convey  the  same  idea  to  the  mind 
that  the  words  do.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  illustration  of  this  than  the  little 
song  that  begins,  "Father  of  all  in  heav- 
en above,"  etc. 

Each  morning  as  we  sing  the  song  in 
our  kindergarten  there  seems  to  be  a 
deep,  reverential  feeling  come  over  the 
children,  and  all  the  little  heads  are 
bowed  while  the  song  is  sung,  and  the 
quiet,  peaceful  influence  of  the  little 
hymn  is  felt  through  the  entire  morning's 
work.  Thus  it  is  that  songs  are  such 
good  teachers,  through  them  the  children 
can  be  led  to  understand  all  phases  of 
life;  this  makes  it  so  essential  that  the 
teacher  select  the  right  kind  of  songs,  so 
that  the  child  will  get  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  good  from  them. 

We  might  ask  the  question,  Why  do 
children  love  band  or  martial  music  so 
much?  Simply  because  the  stirring 
strains  go  straight  to  their  hearts  and 
awaken  every  part  of  their  little  beings. 
And  it  is  the  expression  of  the  niiisic  that 
brings  this  result.  If  a  band  ever  joasses 
our  kindergarten,  the  children  are  all  at 
the  windows,  wildly  waving  their  arms  in 
time  to  the  music.  Thus  we  can  see 
that  the  result  to  the  child  all  depends 
upon  the  expression  of  the  music. 

PROPER  MANNER  OF  TEACHING. 

Everything  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  a  song  is  taught  to  a  child,  and  if 
the  teacher  is  careful  in  her  manner  of 
first  presenting  the  song,  the  child  will 
readily  grasp  both  words  and  tune.  In 
the  first  place  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  song  is  a  good  one,  and  also  that 
it  holds  thoughts  that  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  children.  There  are  so  many 
beautiful  songs  (illustrative  of  nearly 
every    subject)    that   have    been    written 
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that  there  is  no  excuse  for  alack  of  music 
in  our  classes.  Children  are  naturally 
progressive,  and  they  require  new  songs 
from  time  'to  time,  and  the  successfi;! 
teacher  must  ever  be  ready  to  supply 
the  demand.  I  know  of  some  teachers 
who  teach  the  same  songs  year  after  year, 
and  I  believe  it  is  done  more  in  our  Sun- 
day Schools  than  in  any  other  place;  and 
it  is  just  as  great  a  wrong  to  the  chil- 
dren as  it  would  be  to  teach  them  the 
same  theological  lesson  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day.    New  songs  must  be  taught. 

Carlyle  tells  us  that  "All  deep  things  are 
songs,"  and  it  is  true.  The  period  of  child- 
hood is  rhythm  and  movement,  and  song  is 
one  of  the  predominating  elements  of  it. 
How  many  have  not  observed  little  folks  at 
play  and  listened  to  the  sweet  little  songs 
they  have  sung?  The  songs  were  by  no 
means  music  that  had  been  taught  them, 
but  little  original  tunes,  the  sweet  expres- 
sion coming  from  their  pure  hearts. 
Every  child  is  musical,  or  capable  of  be- 
coming so  to  a  certain  degree,  and  to  what 
state  of  cultivation  a  child  attains  in  vaw- 
sic  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  teacher. 

When  we  give  songs  to  little  folks,  we 
should  be  very  careful  that  they  are 
pitched  to  suit  the  childish  voices. 
Many  of  the  kindergarten  songs  are 
written  much  too  high  for  children  to 
sing  with  ease,  and  every  teacher  should 
be  able  to  suit  the  songs  she  teaches  to 
the  voices  of  her  children.  It  is  very  true 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  majority  of 
children  have  high  voices  and  sing  more 
easily  a  song  j)itched  a  little  above  the 
medium  register  than  below  it,  and  teach- 
ers should  be  able  to  properly  adapt  the 
songs  they  teach  so  that  no  voices  will  be 
strained,  and  nothing  other  than  good 
results  attend  their  efforts.  The  follow- 
ing, taken  from  an  article  by  Daniel 
Batchellor.entitled  "What  is  Kindergarten 
Music?"  holds  some  thoughts  of  interest 
on  this  subject: 


Kindergarten  music,  then,  is  not  so  much  the- 
u.se  of  any  particular  method,  as  a  spirit  of 
teaching  adapted  to  the  child's  nature.  To  be 
successful  in  this  line  of  work,  two  things  are 
essential.  First,  an  intelligent  gra.sp  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  taught — the  underlying  laws  of 
rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony.  And  the  other 
essential  is  sympathy,  fellow  feeling  with  the 
child.  The  most  successful  teacher  is  she  who 
can  best  put  herself  into  the  pupil's  place,  and 
see  how  the  thing  looks  from  that  point  of  view. 
Having  done  that,  it  is  not  difficult  to  lead  the 
child  out  into  a  larger,  clearer  vision  of  the 
truth. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  teacher  is- 
resxjonsible  for  whatever  feeling  her  chil- 
dren have  for  music;  and  it  should  be  the 
highest  aim  of  all  to  so  teach  the  kin- 
dergarten music,  that  the  children  iinder 
our  instruction  will  develop  a  love  and 
appreciation  for  it  that  will  remain  witL 
them  throughout  their  lives. 

REST  EXERCISES    IN    THE    KINDERGAR- 
TEN. 

The  rest  exercises  used  in  the  kinder- 
garten are  so  closely  allied  with  the  songs 
that  there  is  little  difference  between 
them.  One  of  the  features  of  the  rest 
exercise  is  the  activity  of  it,  and  it  is  this 
that  children  love  so  much.  '  It  is  wrong 
for  a  teacher  to  keep  a  class  of  Sunday 
School  children  sitting  quiet  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  or  even  to  attempt 
to  do  so.  And  the  little  rest  exercises  are 
of  great  value  to  both  teacher  and  chil- 
dren, because  they  help  the  teacher  in 
her  control  of  the  class,  and  give  the- 
children  the  miich  needed  activity. 

When  rest  exercises  are  given  they 
should  always  be  instructive  as  well  as 
restful,  and  when  these  two  qualities  are 
combined,  the  rest  exercise  will  be  a 
greater  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  chil- 
dren than  if  it  were  purely  an  element  of 
i:)lay.  When  the  instructive  is  given  with 
l)lay  or  in  the  form  of  play  (in  other 
words,  work  in  play's  clothing),  the 
mind  of   the  child  immediately  grasps   it. 
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because  unconsciously  he  is  led  to  work 
without  knowing  it.  One  of  the  best  little 
rest  exercises  I  know  of  for  use  in  the 
kindergarten  classes  of  the  Sunday 
School  is  the  following: 

Though  your  little  eyes  are  blind, 
Yet  your  little  nose  can  smell, 

Now  smell  the  flower  I  give  to  you 
And  quick  its  name  reveal. 

The  exercise  is  familiar  to  most  teach- 
ers, I  believe:  but  whether  or  not  they 
who  are  familiar  with  it  fully  understand 
the  value  of  it,  I  cannot  say.  Children 
never  tire  of  nature,  and  flowers  are  al- 
ways beautiful  to  them.  While  this  ex- 
ercise is  entertaining  to  little  folks,  it  is 
invaluable  as  an  instructive  play,  because 
it  develops  the  sense  of  smell,  and  also 
the  sense  of  sight,  if  played  properly. 
This  exercise  may  be  changed  to  develop) 
the  sense  of  feeling,  thus: 

Though  your  little  eyes  are  blind, 
Yet  yaur  little  hands  can  feel; 

Now  feel  this  thing  I  give  to  you. 
And  quick  its  name  reveal. 

To  successfully  play  this  little  game 
the  teacher  should  have  a  number  of  ob- 
jects whose  shapes  are  unlike  and  put 
one  of  them  into  the  child's  hands  who 
s  chosen  to  lead  in  the  play,  while  the 
rest  of  the  children  sing  the  song. 

There  are  many  other  rest  exercises 
which  are  very  good  for  our  Sunday 
School  kindergarten  classes,  but  teachers 


should  carefully  select  them  for  their  in- 
structive and  restful  qualities.  Teachers 
should  also  give  these  plays  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  class,  viz.  :  if  the 
children  are  noisy  and  full  of  activity,  the 
teacher  should  choose  a  quiet,  restful  ex- 
ercise, because  with  small  children  a  rest 
always  consists  of  a  proper  change  of 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  class 
of  children  is  quiet  and  listless,  the  good 
judgment  of  the  teacher  should  suggest 
the  selection  of  a  rest  exercise  in  which 
activity  for  all  the  children  is  given,  one 
where  the  hands,  arms  and  fingers  are 
exercised,  or  perhaps  a  march. 

Children  need  and  must  have  activity, 
and  it  is  a  wrong  idea  for  teachers  to  im- 
agine for  a  moment  that  their  efforts 
must  be  to  keep  the  children' quiet  all  the 
time.  The  good  and  successful  teacher 
of  children  is  she  who  can  tell  by  the 
condition  of  her  little  pupils  what  is  best 
for  them,  and  be  able  and  ready  to 
supply  good  new  material,  both  interest- 
ing and  entertaining,  so  that  each  new 
Issson  embodies  the  thought  of  the  one 
preceding  it,  yet  is  a  step  in  the  path  of 
progression.  Work  for  children  should 
be  continuous,  without  any  break  in  it. 
The  songs  and  exercises  shoiild  connect 
perfectly  with  the  theological  lesson, 
thus  making  the  work  accord  with  the 
true  kindergarten  sijirit,  "Where  all 
things  connected  are,  and  nothing  unre- 
lated is."  A.  Leona  Titylor.     • 
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fll%l\l']  so  niuc-li  depends  upon 
thi'  individuality,  industry  and 
ca|)abilities  of  a  chorister,  it  is 
rather  a  difficult  matter  to  out- 
line a  definite  method  of  procedure  in 
teaching  our  Sunday  School  hymns. 


There  are,  however,  a  number  of  prae- 
tit'al  suggestions  whicli  can  very  profit- 
ably be  employed  by  every  energetic 
chorister,  who  desires  to  promote  the  best 
musical  interest  in  his  school. 

Preparation  ou  the  part  of  a  chorister, 
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who  desires  to  successfully  present  a  les- 
son, is  just  as  necessary  as  for  the  Sun- 
day School  teacher.  Failure  to  do  this 
will  at  once  be  recognized  by  the  pupils 
of  a  school,  who  will  either  feel  that  the 
chorister  is  indifferent  and  lazy,  or  wholly 
incompetent.  This  feeling,  once  aroused, 
will  destroy  confidence  in  their  leader, 
the  destruction  of  which  means  fatal  re- 
sults to  the  successful  teaching  and  rend- 
ering of  our  hymns. 

Before  a  new  song  is  presented  for 
rehearsal,  the  chorister  shoidd  have  mem- 
orized at  least  the  first  verse  and  the  mel- 
ody and  where  four  part  singing  is  done 
should  in  addition,  be  able  to  readily  sing 
all  the  parts  at  sight.  The  reason  for  this 
will  appeal  strongly  to  every  person  of 
experience.  A  chorister  should  not  be  to 
any  great  extent,  handicapi^ei  by  having 
to  refer  to  his  music.  Familiarity  with 
tbe  composition  will  relieve  him  of  this 
responsibility,  and  will  impress  the  school 
at  once  with  confidence  in  his  caiJabilities. 
He  can  easily  command  their  attention, 
and  consequently  their  best  efforts  in  the 
preparation  of  the  music  in  hand. 

In  this  methodical  age  of  specializa- 
tion, we  have  no  right  to  waste  the  time 
of  others.  When  a  teacher  of  a  depart- 
ment comes  before  her  pupils  unprepared, 
she  is  only  wasting  the  time  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  that  class,  which  is 
quite  serious  enough,  but  a  chorister  un- 
prepared is  unprofitably  spending  the 
time  of  the  combined  school,— officers, 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  this  he  has  no 
right  to  do.  Have  some  musical  instruc- 
tion to  impart  to  the  school  and  present 
it  in  a  confident  way,  so  that  the  pupils 
will  feel  that  the  time  for  singing  prac- 
tice has  been  well  and  jirofitably  spent. 

Before  a  new  song  is  taken  up  it  is  well 
to  have  the  organist  play  it  through  and 
allow  the  members  of  the  school  to  follow 
with  the  words.  It  suggests  the  proper 
tempo,  rhythm,  and  in  a  degree,  familiar- 


izes them  with  the  melody.  If  repeated 
it  will  likely  save  the  chorister  the  embar- 
rassment, as  is  often  the  case,  of  having 
to  sing  the  melody  alone.  If  the  conduc- 
tor has  a  good  voice,  and  is  confident, 
the  better  plan  is  for  him  to  sing  the 
hymn  through  alone  for  the  first  time. 
We  should  be  careful,  after  the  parts  of  a 
song  are  memorized,  not  to  allow  the 
school  to  dej)end  too  much  upon  the  voice 
of  the  chorister  to  lead.  We  are  not  un- 
like children  in  many  respects.  If  we 
have  a  leader  who  is  strong  and  courage- 
ous we  learn  to  trust  and  lean  upon  him 
and  failure  to  hear  his  strong  voice  in  the 
soprano  part  will,  if  the  children  are  ac- 
ciistomed  to  hear  it,  dishearten  them 
and  failure  will  result.  Many  times  the 
chorister  is  unable  to  sing,  through  con- 
tracting a  cold,  or  because  of  some  other 
physical  weakness.  In  this  event  the 
school  is  compelled  to  carry  on  the  work 
alone.  Teach  the  members  to  do  indivi- 
dual work,  to  feel  indeioendent  of  any  per- 
son or  persons,  and  the  harmonious  whole 
will  be  an  inspiration  in  their  combined 
efforts. 

The  chorister  should  avoid  all  objec- 
tionable mannerisms.  The  modest,  dig- 
nified bearing  of  a  condiictor  has  a  pow- 
erful effect  upon  the  results  of  his  work. 
Awkwardness  is  a  great  bar  to  success. 
The  swinging  of  one's  arms  at  full  length, 
with  baton  in  one  hand  and  book  in  the 
other,  is  a  ridiculous  mannerism  which  is 
objectionable  to  every  sensitive  and  re- 
fined nature.  The  other  extreme  of 
fastening  the  eyes  upon  the  book,  and 
with  the  right  arm  a  quarter  way  ex- 
tended, making  a  short,  meaningless  beat, 
with  absolutely  no  expression  of  enthu- 
siasm, is  a  more  serious  mannerism,  so 
far  as  results  are  concerned,  than  the  first 
mentioned. 

The  length  and  dignity  of  the  beat 
must  be  determined  wholly  by  the  nature 
of  the    composition.     In    a   quiet,    piano 
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movement  the  beat  should  be  shorter  and 
less  rigid  than  in  a  dramatic  passage, 
where  loudness  is  required,  but  both  must 
be  employed  if  the  proper  interpretation 
of  a  compiosition  be  given.  Both  arms 
should  be  used  at  times,  and  care  must 
be  observed  not  to  make  your  beat  in 
straight  lines.  It  displays  an  awkwardness 
which  is  destructive  of  great  results. 
Make  gentle,  and  when  required,  digni- 
fied strokes  in  curves. 

In  the  presentation  of  a  class  lesson, 
the  teacher  has  the  word  of  mouth  by 
which  his  or  her  thoughts  are  conveyed. 
The  chorister  has  simply  his  facial  ex- 
pression and  the  character  of  his  time 
beating.  It  is  a  correct  principle,  that 
we  cannot  impress  others  with  that  which 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves,  and  it  is  iipon 
this  theory  that  the  teacher  of  singing 
must  base  his  argument,  if  he  obtain  prop- 
er results.  Every  conductor  of  experience 
will  tell  you  that,  at  times,  the  choir  re- 
hearsal was  a  failure,  simply  because  he 
was  unable  to  infuse  life  into  his  work. 
You  convey  your  thoughts  as  a  chorister 
by  means  of  facial  expression  and  use  of 
arms,  and  if  they  impart  no  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm,  your  efforts  will  be  un- 
satisfactory and  barren  of  results. 

In  order  to  successfully  teach  a  Sunday 
School  hymn,  the  co-operation  of  the  en- 
tire school  is  necessary.  This  is  fre- 
quently a  dithciilt  thing  to  procure,  for  in 
almost  every  school  you  enter  there  will 
be  seen  those  who  take  no  active  part  in 
singing.  This  is  particularly  true  of  boys 
in  the  Intermediate  departments.  There 
are,  in  my  judgment,  one  or  more  of  three 
reasons  for  this.  First,  and  the  least  ser- 
ious, the  unwise  use  of  our  hymns.  Many 
choristers  will  sele<-t  for  almost  constant 
use,  those  grave,  dignified  hymns,  of  slow 
tempo  and  sustained  harmonies,  which 
children  generally  do  not  like.  Their 
little  natures  crave  the  spirited,  lively 
hymns,  with     attractive     melody.        The 


second  and  more  serious  is,  that  many 
boys  at  the  ages  suggested,  think  it  un- 
dignified and  feminine  to  sing — that  this 
part  of  the  Sabbath  School  work  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  girls.  To  dispel  this 
erroneous  thought  is  not  only  the  duty  of 
the  chorister,  but  of  the  entire  teaching 
body.  When  this  condition  has  been 
found,  the  boys  have  been  told  of  the  de- 
lightful work  done  by  boy  choirs  in  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  churches  of  the 
world,  where  these  choirs  are  looked  upon 
with  much  favor,  because  of  the  beautifiil 
quality  of  the  boys'  voices  at  that  age. 
This  has  often  had  a  good  effect.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  ways  of  impressing  the 
boys  with  the  fact  that  their  voices  are  a 
necessity  in  the  perfecting  of  our  songs, 
and  the  chorister  must  use  his  own  indi- 
viduality in  devising  means  to  this  end. 
The  teacher  must,  however,  co-operate 
with  the  conductor  in  eradicating  these 
dangerous  thoughts.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  example  and  personal  attention.  How 
many  teachers  there  are  who  remain  silent 
during  the  whole  time  of  singing  prac- 
tice, and  yet  would  likely  condemn  the 
pujpils  for  iheir  lack  of  interest  in  the 
singing  exercise.  The  fact  that  the  teach- 
er has  not  a  good  singing  voice,  is  no  ex- 
cuse, for  with  what  voice  we  have  an  at- 
tempt must  be  made.  We  are  then  in  a 
position  to  conscientiously  labor  with  the 
child  to  obtain  his  co-operation.  If  a 
imited  effort  be  made  in  and  oiit  of  Sab- 
bath School,  this  feeling  will  finally  be 
dispelled. 

The  third,  and  most  serious  difficulty, 
is  the  incompetent  chorister.  It  needs 
no  argument  to  convince  us  that  an  in- 
capable conductor  will  always  have  poor 
singing.  "A  stream  can  never  rise  higher 
than  its  source,"  neither  can  a  chorister 
raise  the  standard  of  music  above  his  in- 
dividual level.  He  will  ever  be  unsuc- 
cessful in  presenting,  with  h(i]>e  of  suc- 
cess, our  Smulay  Schocil  hvnins.       1    fer- 
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vently  hope  for  the  time,  when  in  every 
stake  of  Zion,  there  will  be  established 
training  classes  for  choristers.  When 
that  time  comes,  and  we  have  faithful, 
capable  men  to  control  our  musical  des- 
tiny, we  shall  not  be  content  until  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Sabbath  School  is  made  into 
four  parts  as  we  do  our  choirs.  It  woiild 
be  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  a  factor  in 
our  musical  development  which  cannot 
be  estimated.  We  all  love  melody,  but 
how  much  more  strongly  does  music  ap- 
peal to  us,  when  the  harmonies  are  heard. 
This  is  not  a  imrt  of  the  subject  under 
discussion,  but  is  an  absolute  truth  which 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 

It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  wise  to  take  up 
the  second  verse  of  a  song  until  a  correct 
idea  is  formed  of  the  melody,  harmony 
and  inter^jretation  of  the  music.  The  as- 
sociation of  familiar  words,  and  they  be- 
come so  after  singing  a  few  times,  with 
the  music,  aids  in  a  most  wonderfid  way 
in  memorizing  it. 

If  you  are  fortunate  in  having  a  cap- 
able organist  your  difficulties  are  very 
much  lessened.  A  good  organist  is  "half 
the  battle,"  but  there  should  be  a  perfect 
understanding  between  chorister  and  or- 
ganist as  to  tempo,  phrasing  and  expres- 
sion. It  is  useless  to  try  and  obtain  pian- 
issimo effects  when  the  organ  is  thunder- 
ing oiit  doi;ble  forte  tones;  likewise  it  is 
impossible  for  the  cliorisier  to  direct  in 
slow  tempo  when  the  organist  is  playing 
allegro.  True  the  organist  should  follow 
the  beat  of  the  conductor,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  do  not  always  do  so.  Our 
organists,  many  of  them,  are  lacking  in 
experience,  and  to  arrive  at  a  perfect 
understanding,  a  rehearsal  should  be  had 
before  the  song  is  presented  to  the  school. 

Choristers  should  be  discriminate  in 
the  selection  and  use  of  hymns.  The  aim 
should  always  be  to  arouse  and  maintain 
the  interest  of  the  school,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  the  selection  of  material 


that  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  child, 
especially.  New  material  must  be  pre- 
sented constantly,  else  your  singing  prac- 
tice will  result  in  failure.  Practice  the 
new,  and  if  necessary,  review  the  old. 
How  long  could  the  interest  of  a  choir 
be  maintained,  did  you  at  each  rehearsal 
repractice  the  same  hymns  and  anthems  ? 
Perfect  the  older  songs  by  reviews,  but 
give  them  at  least  a  taste  of  new  material 
at  each  rehearsal. 

I  am  opi30sed  to  the  school  standing 
for  singing  jjractice.  You  undoiibtedly 
have  seen  a  spirit  of  restlessness  manifest 
after  the  children  have  stood  for  a  few 
minutes.  This  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  fatiguing  to  stand  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  longer  they  remain 
standing,  the  less  satisfactory  will  be  the 
results.  As  a  rest,  have  the  school  rise 
and  remain  standing  the  last  few  minutes 
of  practice  only. 

Keference  has  been  made  to  the  earn- 
estness which  must  characterize  the  ex- 
pression and  movements  of  the  choristers 
if  results  be  obtained.  These  emotions 
cannot  be  imparted  to  the  members  of 
the  school  if  they  are  permitted  to  fasten 
their  eyes  uiDon  their  books.  In  the  use 
of  these  hymns,  after  they  are  thoroughly 
learned  the  school  should  be  taught  to 
direct  their  attention  toward  the  con- 
ductor. If  he  has  the  eye  of  the  puijil  he 
can  easily  impart  the  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm he  feels  to  them.  True,  the 
books  may  occasionally  be  looked  at,  but 
only  for  reference;  for  after  a  hymn  has 
been  practiced  sufficiently  to  be  given  a 
Ijublic  presentation,  the  words  have  be- 
come quite  familiar. 

Music  is  not  a  mere  ornament,  it  is  an 
educative  power.  It  is  particularly  nec- 
essary for  the  education  of  our  feelings, 
and  is  a  powerful  means  of  educating 
children.  "Music  develops  in  youths 
imperceptibly  to  themselves,  a  certain 
harmony  of  feelings,  a   softening  of  the 
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strong  animal  passions,  and  thus  ennobles 
them,  and  creates  a  love  for  everything 
Tseautifnl." 

Choristers  should  realize,  however,  that 


music  is  only  a  factor  for  good  when  it  is 
beautiful.  There  is  no  insjiiration  or  de- 
velopment in  listening  to  a  succession  of 
discordant  harmonies. 

Joseph  BdUaniijnc. 
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THE  DIVORCE  EVIL. 

HERE  is  a  growing  tendency 
among  the  elite  of  New  York  to 
exclude  from  their  social  func- 
tions both  divorced  men  and 
women.  Indeed,  one  of  the  upper  classes 
has  already  issued  an  edict  against  those 
who  seek  separation  by  means  of  the  law. 
This  movement  against  divorced  people 
is  largely  confined  to  the  Catholics,  who 
do  not  believe  in  divorces. 

The  theory  is  that  men  shall  not  put 
an  ■ '.ider  those  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, and  the  question  natiirally  arises, 
are  those  married  by  civil  magistrates 
within  the  pale  of  those  whom  God  hath 
joined  together?  So  far,  however,  as  di- 
vorce is  concerned,  all  kinds  of  marriages, 
whether  by  ecclesiastical  or  civil  author- 
ity are  about  on  the  same  footing.  The 
clergy  have  become  alarmed  at  the  ever 
increasing  luimber  of  divorces  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  obtained, 
and  are  now  refusing  to  give  their  bless- 
ings or  sanction  to  the  marriages  of  di- 
vorced persons.  A  curious  instance 
arose,  however,  in  Kentucky  the  otlicr 
day,  where  a  couple  who  had  Vmh'u  ])n'- 
viously  divorced  were  r(>iiiarri(>d  by  the 
rector  of  a  church.  -lust  how  such  a.  case 
can  be  distinguishable  fioni  the  ordinary 
•case  of  divorce  it  is  not  easy  to  nndersfaiid. 


Notwithstanding  Catholic  feeling  has 
always  been  averse  to  divorces,  there 
seems  to  have  been  considerable  laxity 
among  them  in  their  marital  separations. 
Now  those  in  New  York  City  who  have 
been  divorced  are  hereafter  to  be  excluded 
from  afternoon  teas,  dinners,  dances  and 
other  social  gatherings.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  social  terrors  and  earthly 
punishments  will  be  very  effectual,  where 
fear  of  future  punishment  and  the  relig- 
ious conscience  could  not  stop  divorces. 

In  Canada  divorces  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  One  who  seeks  a  divorce 
there  must  publish  in  some  widely  circu- 
lated newspaper  for  a  given  length  of 
time  the  grounds  upon  which  the  divorce 
is  sought,  and  adidtery  is  practically  the 
only  ground  upon  which  it  can  there  be 
obtained,  and  in  Canada  courts  cannot 
grant  divorces  as  they  do  in  the  I^^nited 
States.  There  divorces  are  obtained  by 
an  act  of  Parliament.  The  social  consti- 
tution, however,  of  Canada  has  very  much 
more  Puritan  blood  in  it  than  has  that  of 
the  United  States. 

The  law,  no  doubt,  may  have  much  to 
do  in  preventing  legal  separations,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  its  prohibition  of 
divorct'  produces  a  higher  state  of  morals. 
The  law  cannot  prevent  husband  and  wife 
from    living  iipart  and  it  does  not  always 
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compel  them  when   thus  separated  to  live 
virtuous  lives. 

The  real  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be  found 
in  the  growing  indifference  to  religious 
obligations,  and  to  the  ever  increasing 
tendency  to  escape  the  duties  of  parent- 
age. No  doubt  many  of  these  very  relig- 
ious folk  who  are  sticking  up  their  nose  at 
divorced  women  in  their  communities  are 
themselves  throwing  off  the  responsibili- 
ties of  motherhood,  or  at  most  are  willing 
to  have  but  one  or  two  children.  The  pre- 
tentions of  such  people  to  abhor  the  evils 
of  divorce  are  really  shams  and  mockery 
and  are  not  entitled  to  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  God-fearing  men  and  women. 
Divorce  and  the  prevention  of  offspring 
go  hand  in  hand.  Social  ostracism  alone 
will  never  produce  any  effectiial  reforms. 
The  root  of  the  evil  lies  deeper. 


"OLD   42." 

Who  of  our  readers  has  not  heard  of 
42  Islington,  Liverpool,  for  nearly  fifty 
years  the  headquarters  of  the  European 
mission  of  the  Church?  Thousands  of 
them  have  doiibtless  visited  it  as  emi- 
grants to  Zion  or  missionaries  from  Zion, 
while  there  is  scarcely  a  member  of  the 
Church  who  has  not  been  in  some  way, 
immediately  or  more  remotely,  connected 
with  its  fortures. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  British  mis- 
sion the  Church  office  made  several  re- 
movals. At  one  time  it  was  located  in 
Goree  Piazza,  then  in  Wilton  Street.  In 
March.  1855,  Elder  Franklin  D.  Richards, 
then  president  of  the  mission,  published 
the  following  notice  in  the  Milloniidl 
Star: 

Removal  op  our  Office. — Among  the  change.s 
and  events  which  are  occurring,  and  in  which  a 
large  share  of  our  readers  are  more  or  less  con- 
cerned, is  the  removal  of  the  general  publishing 
and  emigration  ofBce  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 


in  Europe.      On  and  after  the  1st  of  April  next, 
our  address  will  be, 

Franklin  D.  Bicliards,  HO*  Islington,  Liverpool. 

Since  the  opening  of  emigration  by  the  Saints 
to  the  northern  ports  of  the  United  States  our 
business  has  so  increased,  that  the  present  office 
in  Wilton  Street  is  too  straight  for  us. 

Our  new  office  and  residence  are  situated 
about  three  minutes'  walk  from  our  present  ad- 
dres.s,  are  intermediate  between  it  and  St. 
George's  Hall,  are  an  eligible  situation,  and  pos- 
sess those  general  conveniences  for  space  which 
will  enable  us  to  despatch  our  publi.shing  and 
emigration  business  with  more  pleasure  to  our- 


10   HOLLY    ROAD,    LIVERPOOL. 

.selves,  and,  we  trust,  with   more   profit   to   the' 
Church  at  large. 

For  several  years  the  new  office  was 
admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
mission,  but  as  the  building  grew  older 
its  sanitary  condition  became  jDoor,  and 
the  neighborhood  in  which  it  was  situated 


*The  number  of  the  house  was  then  .36,  but 
was  soon  after  changed  by  the  city  authorities, 
to  42. 
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grew  less  respectable  and  less  fitted  to 
hold  the  headquarters  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  C'onsequently  for  some  time  past 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the  brethren 
in  charge  in  Europe  to  find  a  more  suit- 
able home.  This  has  now  been  accom- 
plished and  the  Church  has  purchased  a 
very  desirable  i^iece  of  property  in  the 
Holly  Road,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
various  purposes  for  which  the  mission 
hoiise  is  iised,  including  its  emigration 
offices  and  its  printing  and   ijublishing 


departments.  We  have  much  pleasure  in 
presenting  a  view  of  the  new  head- 
quarters, from  which  our  readers  can 
jiidge  of  its  many  advantages.  The  Holly 
Road  is  a  residence  neighborhood,  yet 
not  far  distant  from  the  center  of  Liver- 
pool business,  it  is  healthful,  respectable 
and  in  many  other  ways  desirable. 

The  Church  now  owns  property  in 
Christiania,  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen 
in  Scandinavia,  and  in  London,  Birming- 
ham and  Liverpool,  England. 


^^ 


SOME  OF  OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 


TUB  Sunday  School  of  the  Middle.^boro 
l)ranch,  Newcastle  conference,  held  its 
annual  reunion  on  January  24th.  This 
school  was  organized  three  years  ago 
with  two  teachers  and  ten  pupils.  There  are  now 
ten  officers  and  teachers  and  seventy-two  pupils. 
Brother  John  E.  Owens  is  the  superintendent. 
On  the  Monday  evening  following,  the  annual 
Tea  was  given,  at  which  forty-five  children  and 
fifty-two  adults  were  present.  At  its  conclusion 
a  very  interesting  and  creditable  entertainment 
was  given  by  the  children. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1.3th  February  the  Not- 
tingham Sunday  School  gave  its  annual  enter- 
tainment, which  was  a  very  en]oya"ble  affair. 
There  were  present  about  one  huntlred  and 
twenty  Saints,  friends  and  investigators.  At  the 
close  of  the  program  prizes  were  awarded  to  each 
member  of  the  primary  department,  after  which 
appropriate  games  were  played.  A  debt  had 
been  incurred  through  the  purchase  of  leaflets^ 
books  and  other  supplies,  which  was  liquidated 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  party.  Eighteen  months 
ago  this  school  was  l)arely  able  to  survive. 
To-day  it  is  fully  organized.  The  superintend- 
ency  and  teachers  are  energetic  local  brethren 
and  sisters.  Thirty-two  meml)ers  are  enrolled, 
and  the  work  being  done  is  very  prai-seworthy. 
There  are  also  Sunday  Schools  in  this  Confer- 
ence at  Leicester,  Hucknall,  Derby,  Eastwood, 
all  doing  good  work. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Leigh  branch,  Man- 
chester conference,  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  February  17th.  There  were  seventy- 
five  Saints  and  investigators  present,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Sisters  Diana  Bean 
and  Margaret  Thurman,  both  of  Provo,  Utah, 
who  have  lieen  laboring  in  the  London  confer- 
ence. The  Leigh  branch  is  the  youngest  in  the 
conference.  It  has  an  interesting  Sunday' School, 
and  regular  meetings  are  held  every  Sunday 
and  Tuesday,  at  which  there  is  an  average  at- 
tendance of  al)out  forty. 

Millciniidl  star. 


TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

Half  the  happiness  in  living 
Comes  from  willing  hearted  giving, 
Comes  from  sharing  all  our  pleasures, 
From  dividing  all  our  treasures; 
And  the  other  half  is  loving 
All  things  tnme  and  all  things  roving; 
Loving  skies,  too.  and   the  mountains. 
Woods  and  waters,  lields  and  fountains. 
So  each  good  cliild  should  be  sowing 
Love-seeds  while  his  life  is  growing; 
For  all  happiness  in  living 
Comes  from  loving  and  from  giving. 

Selectetl. 
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T  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  our  Sun- 
day School  organization  is  to 
teach  and  inculcate  n  the 
hearts  of  our  children  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
A  similar  purpose  is  found  as 
the  basis  of  corresponding]  or- 
fli  gauizations  of  the  sectarian 
churches  everywhere,  Catholic 
Sunday  Schools  are  designed  to  teach 
Catholicism,  and  to  so  train  children  that 
they  shall  grow  up  Catholics;  so  Episco- 
palian schools  are  for  that  kind  of  teach- 
ing and   training;  Methodist  schools  are 
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Ijrofessedly  nurseries  of  Methodism,  and 
so  with  every  sect  maintaining  siich  in- 
stitutions. 

It  is  equally  plain,  that  to  be  an  effic- 
ient teacher  in  any  of  these  schools,  one 
must  be  at  heart  a  true  convert  to  and  a 
zealous  believer  in  the  tenets  and  doc- 
trines of  that  particular  sect  to  which  he  be- 
longs. The  iirst  qualification  for  a  teacher 
in  oiir  Sunday  Schools  is  that  he  be  heart 
and  soul  a  Latter-day  Saint.  He  must  be- 
lieve in  and  unreservedly  accept  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  otherwise  his  teach- 
ings will  be  subversive  of  the  very  purpose 
for  which  these  schools  are  maintained. 

It  is  a  self-evident  truth,  that  no  one 
can  give  what  he  does  not  x^ossess;  and 
the  teacher  who  is  lacking  a  testimony  of 
the  Gospel  can  never  inspire  such  testi- 
mony in  his  pupils. 

The  measure  of  personal  liberty  al- 
lowed by  our  liberal  Church  organization 
in  the  matter  of  giving  instruction  is 
great;  but  such  liberty  must  not  be  de- 
graded into  a  license  to  teach  as  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  what  is  but  the 
personal  belief  of  the  individual.  A 
teacher  finding  himself  a  non-believer  in 
any  of  the  principles  or  tenets  of  the 
Church,  will,  if  he  be  truly  honorable,  vol- 
iintarily  ask  release  from  his  position. 
No  one  can  in  righteousness  be  asked  to 
teach  what  he  does  not  believe  and  accept 
as  the  truth ;  nor  will  one  who  is  sincere 
in  his  convictions  attempt  to  do  so;  still 
less  will  any  teacher  who  loves  the  truth 
dishonor  his  positon  by  employing  its 
opportunities  to  inculcate  personal  views 
not  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Church. 
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Sunday  School  teachers  as  well  as 
other  mortals  are  liable  to  indulge  in  hob- 
bies in  matters  of  doctrine,  and  to  hold 
individual  views  as  to  one  or  another  of 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  But  let  it 
be  ever  remembered  that  while  no  man 
is  to  be  interfered  with  because  of  his 
Ijelief  or  a  lack  of  belief,  no  one  has  the 
Tight  to  teach  as  Church  doctrine  what 
lias  not  been  accepted  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Church. 

Sunday  School  teachers  are  not  always 
proof  against  the  influence  of  modern 
fads  and  novel  ideas  in  matters  theologi- 
cal; they  not  less  than  others  are  liable 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  vagrant  winds  of 
false  doctrine ;  but  their  honor  is  at  stake 
in  keeping  such  unauthorized  novelties  out 
of  their  classes. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  reports 
that  have  reached  us  to  the  effect  that 
some  teachers  have  been  influenced  by 
what  is  arrogantly  termed  the  higher 
crticism  of  the  scriptures.  The  devotees 
■of  this  so-called  higher  criticism  claim 
to  regard  the  Bible  as  simply  a  literary 
•compilation  to  which  they  seek  to  apply 
the  tests  and  canons  of  literary  criticism, 
with  the  result  that  they  find  in  it  noth- 
ing but  a  remarkalile  work  of  fiction  and 
parable,  good  in  its  way,  they  say — a 
truly  wonderful  work  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  a  divine  revelation. 

Latter-day  Saints,  individually  and  as 
<i  Church,  accept  the  Bible  as  the  first  of 
their  standard  works;  it  is  to  them  no 
fiction,  but  the  embodiment  of  the  word 
-of  God,  as  it  professes  to  be  -  a  sacred 
volume  of  holy  writ,  indispensable  to  the 
•spiritual  development  of  every  professing 
•Christian.  We  acec^pt  the  Bible  and  its 
teachings  in  their  literal  simplicity,  coii- 
■demning  all  strained  interpretation  as 
wrong;  and  there  is  no  place  in  our  Stiii- 
■day  Schools  for  teachers  who  believe 
■otherwise.  As  witli  the  Bible,  so  with 
the    other    scriptures    accepted     by    the 


Church.  We  have  no  use  for  teachers  in 
our  schools  who  are  doubtful  as  to  the 
divine  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  the  rest  of  our  standard  works. 
These  books  are  our  written  guides  in 
faith  and  doctrine,  and  a  diligent  study 
of  them  as  revelations  of  God's  mind  and 
will  is  essential  to  the  education  of  every 
member  of  the  Church. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Sunday  School  teachers  and  others 
having  a  standing  in  the  Church,  who  do 
not  accept  and  believe  ?  Are  they  to  be  cast 
out  from  among  the  people,  and  thus  be 
confirmed  in  apostasy.  By  no  means  so 
Let  them  be  labored  with  in  the  spirit  of 
love  and  forbearance;  let  them  be  visited 
by  the  ward  teachers  and  other  oflicers  of 
the  Church  as  the  Lord  hath  provided; 
let  every  righteous  effort  possible  be 
made  to  convert  them  to  the  truth.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  continue  as 
members  of  the  Sunday  School,  wherein 
they  may  gain  the  testimony  they  lack; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  entrusted,  must 
not  be  entrusted,  indeed,  with  the  charge 
of  classes  and  the  teaching  of  children,  to 
whom  they  will  surely  impart  the  spirit 
of  their  own  disaffection. 

It  may  appear  unkind  to  say  that  some 
who  have  a  name  and  standing  in  the 
Church  today  are  in  need  of  conversion; 
nevertheless  it  is  true.  Some  accept  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  with  certain 
reservations:  they  seek  to  become  a  law 
unto  themselves  as  to  one  principle  or 
another;  and,  though  perha|)s  uninten- 
tionally, they  will  surely  work  injury  to 
the  faith  of  those  among  whom  they  have 
influence.  The  Lord  has  provided  a  way 
by  which  doubt  may  be  banished  and 
truth  made  ])lain.  To  such  as  harbor 
doubts  regarding  the  principl(\s  of  the 
Gospel  and  tlie  teacliiiigs  of  the  Church, 
we  commend  the  e.\hortatiou  of  i\[oroiii 
regarding  thcsacrcil  noIuihc  of  which  he 
was  the  last  and  solitary  scri])e: 
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And  when  ye  shall  receive  these  things,  I 
would  exhort  you  that  ye  would  ask  God,  the 
Eternal  Father,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  if  these 
things  are  not  true;  and  if  ye  shall  ask  with  a 
sincere  heart,  with  real  intent,  having  faith  in 
Christ,  He  will  manifest  the  truth  of  it  unto  you 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ye  may  know  the  truth 
of   all  things. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 


STAKE   BOARD   MEMBERS. 

In   publishing  these    articles   in    the 
Juvenile  Insteuctoe  on  Sunday  School 
organization  and  management,  it  is  de- 
signed to  benefit  oiir  brethren  and  sisters 
in  all  divisions   of  Sunday  School  work 
in  every  school  in  the  Church.      We  do 
not  anticipate  that  all  will  reach  the  stand- 
ard desired,  as  officers  and  teachers,  but  we 
do   hope   that  all   will   seek  to  improve 
themselves  on  the   lines  siiggested,  that 
they  who  bear  responsibility  will  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  discharge  the  same.     We 
also  want  to  encourage  all  who  have  a  de- 
sire to  labor  to  jaress  forward  in  the  good 
work.     Don't  get  discouraged.     Continue 
doing  your  best   to  become   proficient  in 
the   department    in    which    you   operate. 
Let  all  bear  in  mind  that  as  long  as  we 
remain  in  mortality  and  have  the  use  of 
oiir  faculties,  we  can  be  useful;  we  can 
improve  upon  the   talents  that  the   Lord 
has  blessed  us  with,  and  it  is  our  duty  so 
to  do.     We  should  never  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  onward  march  of  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  any  of  its  departments.     Those 
holding  fjositions,  however,  in  stake  Sun- 
day   School    boards    require    and   should 
possess  some  special  qualification  that  the 
Sunday  Schools  over  which  they  jjreside 
may  keep  pace  with  the  progress  made  in 
the  other  auxiliary  organizatioiis  of  the 
Church.     The  faster  we  grow  as  a  Church, 
the  greater  need  is  there  of  better  and 
more  effective  detailed  work  in  every  de- 
partment, but  none  more  so  than  in   its 


Sunday  School  interests.  Those  who 
compose  the  Sunday  School  boards  in  the 
various  stakes  should  be  especially  quali- 
fied for  their  duties,  because  Sunday 
School  work  requires  of  those  engaged  cer- 
tain attainments,  and  if  they  are  not 
blessed  with  the  rec^uisite  qiialifications, 
the  greatest  good  will  not  result  from 
their  efforts. 

To  our  brethren  whose  duty   it    is    to 
select   members  of  Stake   Boards,  let  us 
say,  that  we  cannot  iirge  too  strongly  the 
necessity    of  calling  those  only  who  are : 
First,  exemplary  men  and  women ;  second, 
as  far  as  possible,  men  and  women  who 
possess    Sunday    School    ability;     third, 
men  and  women  who  have  a  love  for  the 
work.     Individual  goodness  does  not  al- 
ways   carry    talent    with    it,  and  on   the 
other   hand,  talent   in  the   individual   is 
sometimes   far   removed  from   goodness. 
Therefore  the  happy  blending  of    these 
two  qualities  in  the  prospective  members 
of  stake  Sunday  School   boards  is  indis- 
pensable; and  further,  these  even  are  of 
little  avail,  except  their  possessor  has  a 
love  for  the  work  to  be  performed.     What 
a  rank  failure  is  the  Sunday  School  teach- 
er who,  though  he  may  have  all  the  other 
qualities    necessary,  has  no  love  for  his 
work.     If  this  can  be  said  of  the  Simday 
school  teacher,  how  much  more  will  it  ap- 
ply   to   the    stake    board   member  whose 
labors    are    more   general.      Besides    the- 
qualifications     already     siiggested,     and 
above    them    all,  we  earnestly  admonish 
our  brethren  and  sisters  who  are  called  ta 
labor  in  this  department  of  the  great  lat- 
ter-day work,  to  seek  to  ciiltivate  the  com- 
panionship of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.     If 
they  are  successful  in  doing  this,  great 
good  will  result  from  their  efforts,  and  the 
vicious    taint   of    unsound   doctrine  will 
never  permeate  their  teachings.     As  our 
mission   is  to  train  those  over  whom  we 
preside   to  become  Latter-day  Saints,  we- 
should   be    Latter-day    Saints   ourselves. 
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We  sense  fully  that  all  do  uot  or  can- 
not, for  that  matter,  comprehend  all  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  at  once.  This 
is  a  work  of  a  lifetime,  nay  more,  it 
reaches  beyond  this  life,  but  we  do  con- 
tend that  those  who  are,  or  may  become 
members  of  stake  boards,  should  be  con- 
sistent Latter-day  Saints  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  and  as  far  as  they  under- 
stand the  Gospel.  As  example  is  far 
reaching  in  its  consequences,  and  is  often 
more  effective  than  precept,  we  suggest  to 
those  wlio  are  called  to  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  stake  boards,  that  they  should  at 
least  be  tithe  payers,  keepers  of  the  Word 
of  Wisdom,  honor  the  Sabbath  day, 
should  uphold  and  sustain  the  authorities 
that  God  has  placed  in  His  Church,  and 
should  abstain  from  joining  any  secret 
society.  We  trust  all  will  follow  this 
counsel. 

The  stake  superintendent  is  the  one 
on  whom  the  chief  responsibility  rests 
to  see  that  stake  work  is  properly  done. 
All  the  members  of  the  board  share  this 
responsibilty  with  him,  still  the  super- 
intendent is  the  person  who  is  held  re-» 
sponsible  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  Sunday 
School  affairs  in  the  stake  over  which  he 
presides;  and  further,  in  Sunday  School 
matters  he  not  only  represents  the  stake 
presidency,  but  also  the  General  Board, 
atid  both  look  to  him  to  lead  out  and  be 
the  guiding  spirit  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  welfare  of  the  schools  of  the  stake. 
He  must,  however,  be  ably  assisted  by  the 
other  members  of  the  stake  board,  and  it 
is  expected  that  a  stake  superintendent 
will  not  take  any  important  step  or  make 
radical  change  in  Sunday  School  att'airs 
without  first  consulting  his  president  and 
the  General  Board.  We  have  sometimes  felt 
that  the  obligations  resting  upon  a  stake 
superintendent  were  not  fully  understood, 
and  confusion  has  been  the  result.  A 
stake  superintendent  should  be  a  leader, 
.a  man  of  energy  and  push,  an  up-to-date 


man,  so  to  speak,  full  of  good,  fresh  ideas. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  executive  ability, 
able    to   direct    and    control  the  labors  of 
his     board    memliers,    so   that    the   l^est 
results   will    follow.     He    should    have    a 
general   knowledge  of  Sunday  School  af- 
fairs and  management.     He  need  not  be 
a  trained  teacher  himself,  but  he  should 
he  able  to  discern  good  class  work  when 
he   sees   it;  and  where  the  class  work  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be,  he  should  be  able 
to   offer  suggestions  at  the  proper   time 
and   in  the  proper  spirit  to  those  needing 
counsel,  and  this  idea  will  apply  to  every 
department   of   the  Sunday   School  work 
under    his    care,    whether   it   be    Board 
Meetings,  Union  Meetings,  or  any    other 
branch  of  the  work.     The  superintendent 
should  be  a  tactful  man,  saying  and  doing 
the  right    thing  at  the  proper  time.     He 
should    ever   be   willing   to  say,    "Come, 
follow  me."  The  position  of  a  stake  siiper- 
intendent     of     Sunday     Schools    cannot 
therefore   be  filled  as  has  been  supposed 
in  some  instances  by  anyone,  regardless 
of  personal  or  technical  ability.     Not  at 
all,   every  stake  of  Zion  should  have  for 
its     superintendent,     the     best    Sunday 
School  man  the  stake  affords.     What  we 
say  of  the  superintendent,  will  also  apply, 
at  least  in  part,  to  his  assistants;  they  it 
is  true,   are  not  the  first  responsible  par- 
ties,   but  they   share   the    responsibility, 
and  therefore  they  should   be  as  etiicient, 
if  possible,  as  the  superintendent  himself. 
When  the  latter  is  away  from  his  field  of 
duty  from  any  cause,  the  management  of 
stake  Sunday  School  machinery  ceases  to 
run    smoothly,  unless    the  assistants  are 
(|ualitic(l.      Hence    we  deem    it    of    im- 
portance that  the  assistants  to  the  stake 
superintendency  shoidd  also    be  selected 
for  their    fitness   to    fill    the  position  as- 
signed them,  and    not  only  be  assistants 
in  name,  but  also   in  fact.     Exclusive  of 
every     other     meeting,    these     bretliren 
should  come    together    often    in    counsel 
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meeting,  and  be  a  unit  in  all  they  may 
undertake  to  do,  seeing  eye  to  eye  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  their  charge. 

We  must  impress  ujjon  all  stake  siiper- 
intendents  the  necessity  of  taking  counsel 
from  and  consulting  with  their  assistants. 
This  is  what  they  are  given  for.  and  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  best  results  do 
not  follow.  There  have  been  instances 
where  superintendents  have  ignored  their 
assistants,  laying  ovit  plans  and  consum- 
mating the  same  without  consulting 
them.  Whenever  this  has  been  done  to 
any  extent,  disaster  has  been  the  conse- 
quence. We  caution  our  brethren  who 
compose  superintendencies  of  stakes  to 
work  together  harmoniously.  Do  not  let 
discord  or  misimderstanding  creep  in 
among  you.     If  you   do,  your  efforts  for 


good  will  be  more  or  less  niillified.  The 
greatest  goodwill  accrue  from  your  labors- 
when  the  fullest  measure  of  unity  is  en- 
joyed by  yon.  Fiirther,  if  the  members- 
of  the  superintendency  of  a  stake  are- 
iinited,  the  same  spirit  will  go  out  from 
them  to  the  stake  board,  to  the  union 
meetings  and  the  schools,  and  all  will 
work  together  in  harmony.  The  Lord. 
has  been  very  emphatic  on  the  necessity 
of  oneness  in  His  Church.  He  has  said^ 
"I  say  unto  you,  be  one;  and  if  ye  are  not 
one,  ye  are  not  mine."  Considering  the- 
resjDonsibilities  that  rest  upon  the  stake 
superintendencies,  we  cannot  impress  too 
strongly  upon  our  brethren  who  fill  these 
positions  the  necessity  of  following  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord  just  quoted. 

(TO    BE    CONTINUED.) 


THE  SABBATH  DAY. 


I 


N  the  fourth  commandment  which 
God  gave  to  the  children  of  Israel 
^^_^  while  they  were  camj)ing  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  He  says,  "Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days 
shalt  thou  labor,  and  do  all  thy  work :  but 
the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord  thy  God.  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor 
thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates:  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
thein  is:  and  rested  the  seventh  day, 
wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  hallowed  it." 

Much  thought  might  be  directed  to  the 
question:  which  is  the  seventh,  or  Sab- 
bath day?  Can  we  prove  that  our  Sun- 
day is  the  seventh  day  designated  by  God 
in  the  beginning?  I   think   it   would  be  a 


difficult  matter  to  do  so  unless  a  definite 
record  of  the  division  of  time  into  seven- 
day  periods  could  be  found.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  any  such  record  exists: 
and  then,  if  we  had  it  we  could  not  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  our  present  Sunday 
corresponded  with  the  seventh  or  soine 
other  day  of  the  week.  This  however  is 
unnecessary  as  the  Lord  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  has  informed  us 
that  He  accepts  our  Sunday  as  His  Sab- 
bath, and  the  day  thereby  becomes  sacred 
and  holy  to  us. 

God  has  also  commanded  all  mankind 
to  labor.  He  says,  "Six  days  shaLt  thou 
labor."  How  few  realize  the  meaning  of 
this  sentence,  which  tells  us  that  we  are 
breaking  the  commandment  of  God  just 
as  much  if  we  indulge  in  idleness  dur- 
ing the  six  days,  as  if  we  labor  on  the 
Sabbath. 
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The  Lord  further  tells  us  to  "remem- 
ber the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 
How  much  these  words  should  mean  to 
us !  Many  who  lalior  the  sis  days  argue 
that  Sunday  should  be  a  day  of  recreation, 
and  they  keep  it  as  siich.  I  once  heard  a 
gentleman  say,  "anything  that  is  rest  or 
recreation  to  the  body  is  permissible  on 
the  Sabbath."  But  this  is  not  according 
to  the  scriptures. 

Let  us  "avoid  devpting  the  Sabbath  to 
our  self  interest  and  pleasures."  An  in- 
cident illustrating  this  point  of  strictly 
keeping  the  Sabbath  day  is  related  in  the 
life  of  one  of  our  American  generals,  An- 
drew Jackson.  He  never  posted  a  letter 
without  calculating  whether  it  would  have 
to  travel  on  Sunday  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion, and  if  so.  he  would  not  mail  it  until 
Monday.  Unnumbered  times  was  he 
known  to  receive  important  letters  so  late 
-Saturday  that  he  would  not  break  his 
fixed  resolution,  never  to  use  his  eyes  by 
artificial  light;  and  would  carry  the  let- 
ters in  his  pocket  until  Monday  morning, 
when  he  would  rise  with  the  sun  to  read 
them."  And  just  as  strict  was  he  during 
his  labors  in  the  army.  Never  but  once 
did  he  have  his  forces  march  on  Siinday. 
and  in  the  battle  following  they  were  de- 
feated.     "This    he    attributed,    in    some 


measure,  to  the  fact  that  Sunday  had  been 
needlessly  trespassed  uijon." 

Our  Lord  pointed  out  that  there  are  oc- 
casions in  which  man's  needs  may  be 
supf)lied  without  breaking  the  command- 
ment. All  works  of  sympathy,  necessity, 
and  love  become  lawful,  and  are  not  dis- 
pleasing in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

Man  was  not  made  for  the  Sabbath,  but 
the  Sabbath  for  man.  Everyone  who  ob- 
serves the  Sabbath  day  should  be  anxious 
to  learn  something  of  the  pur^jose  for 
which  it  was  ordained. 

The  Sabbath  is  truly  a  gift  of  God  to 
man.  Man  neglects  his  duties  and  breaks 
the  Lord's  commandments  too  often  as  it 
is,  though  he  is  reminded  of  them  one  or 
more  times  each  week,  and  has  the  privi- 
lege of  worshiping  God  fifty-two  days 
out  of  every  three  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
or  in  other  words,  one  whole  year  out  of 
every  seven. 

If  God  had  not  ordained  this  Sabbath 
day,  how  much  harder  it  would  be  for 
man  to  gain  salvation,  and  how  many 
glorious  "opportunities  now  enjoyed  of 
searching  into,  and  obtaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  things  pertaining  to  his  eternal 
haijpiness  would  have  been  lost." 

Ellen  J.  Niclsoii. 

Oak  City. 
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SELECTIONS 


DISPERSION  OF  THE  JEWISH  RACE. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  there  are 
scattered  throughout  the  world  about 
ten  million  Jews.  Fivi;  million  in  the 
Riissian  empire,  one  million  and  a 
half  in  Austria,  and  a  like  number  in 
America,  r)()0,()00  in  Germany,  in  the  Bal- 
kan States  i}00,0()0,  in  Great  Britain 
200.000.  in  Belgium  150,000.  in    Tnrkev 


125.0(10.  in  France  S5,CKH),  in  Asia  :!00.(HK), 
in  Southern  Africa  W),000. 

Warsaw,  of  whicli  the  entire  poimlation 
is  thn>e-(piarters  Israelite,  has  been  gen- 
erally reckoned  to  contain  more  Jews 
than  any  other  city;  but  the  pahn  must 
be  awarded  in  tliis  respect  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  whose  Jewisli  population  ex- 
cc(h1s     100,000.        Bud,-i]H^st    comes     next 
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with  170.000,  then  Vienna  and  Odessa 
each  about  140.000,  London  with  120,000, 
Berlin  with  110,000,  Philadelphia  with 
lOO.OUO.  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Lemberg, 
Salonica  and  eight  other  cities  have  a 
Jewish  population  equaling  that  of  mod- 
ern Jerusalem,  namely  50,000. 


that  there  are  several  others  of  the  fish 
family  that  never  sleep  more  than  a  few 
minutes  a  month.  There  are  dozens  of 
species  of  flies  which  never  indulge  in 
slumber,  and  from  three  to  five  species  of 
serpents  which  also  never  sleep. 


SPRING-TIME. 

I. 

Old  Mother  Earth  woke  up  from  sleep, 

And  found  she  was  cold  and  bare; 
The  winter  was  over,  the  spring  was  near, 

And  she  had  not  a  dress  to  wear. 
"Alas!"  she  sighed  with  a  great  dismay, 

Where  shall  I  get  my  clothes? 
There's  not  a  place  to  buy  a  suit, 

And  a  dressmaker  no  one  knows." 

II. 

"I'll  make  you  a  dres.s,"  said  the  springing  grass. 

Just  looking  above  the  ground, 
"A  dress  of  green  of  the  loveliest  sheen. 

To  cover  you  all  around." 
"And  we,"  said  the  dandelions  gay, 

"Will  dot  it  with  yellow  bright." 
"I'll  make  it  a  fringe,"  said  forget-me-not. 

"Of  blue  very  soft  and  light," 

III. 

"We'll  embroider  the  front,"  said  the  violets, 

"With  lovely  purple  hue." 
"And  we,"  said  the  roses,  "will  make  you  a  crown 

Of  red,  jewelled  over  with  dew." 
"And  we'll  be  your  gems,"  said  a  voice  from  the 
shade. 

Where  the  ladies'  ear-drops  live — 
"Orange  is  a  color  for  any  queen, 

And  the  best  we  have  to  give." 

IV. 

Old  Mother  Earth  was  thankful  and  glad. 

As  she  put  on  her  dress  .so  gay; 
And  this  is  the  reason,  my  little  ones. 

She  is  looking  so  lovely  to-day. 


HER  NEW  VOCABULARY. 

She  possessed  a  mind  discerning 

That  was  stored  and  crammed  with  learning. 

And  her  thoughts,  forever  burning, 

She  would  suitably  express. 
All  her  sentences  were  rounded, 
And  her  words  imposing  sounded: 
I  was  really  quite  astounded 

As  I  listened,  I  confess. 

It  was  rather  an  infliction. 
All  this  verbal  unrestriction, 
But  her  elegance  of  diction, 

Each  precise  and  polished  phrase. 
And  the  beautiful  selection 
Of  the  words  and  their  connection — 
And  her  most  correct  inflection — 

They  were  quite  beyond  all  praise. 

But  I  saw  her  very  lately. 

And  she  did  not  talk  ornately; 

All  that  language  suave  and  stately 

She  no  longer  kept  on  tap. 
She  was  saying;  "Bessums  diddums! 
Where  de  bad  old  pin  got  hiddums 
In  her  muzzer's  p'cious  kiddums?' 

To  the  baby  in  her  lap. 


WORK  AND  PLAY. 

The  busy  sun  got  up  today. 

"Now,  while  the  children  are  at  play, 

I'll  do  my  work,"  he  said. 
At  six  their  play  was  still  not  done. 
"Tut,  but  I'm  tired! '  said  the  sun, 
"It's  time  to  go  to  bed." 


SLEEPLESS  CREATURES. 

There  are  several  species  of  fish,  rep- 
tiles, and  insects  which  never  sleep  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  their  existence.  Among 
fish  it  is  positively  known  that  pike,  sal- 
mon and  goldfish    never  sleep  at  all;  also 


111  fares  the  land,  and  that  in  various  ways. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  health  decays. 
Instead  of  good,  substantial  bread  and  meat. 
Some  malted,  predigested  mush  we  eat — 
We  break   our   fast    with   mush,  off   mush    we 

lunch. 
At  dinner  mush,  and  yet  more  mush  we  munch. 


L0UI5A  L.GREENE  RICMARD5. 

Address:  Mrs.  L.  L.  Greene  Richeirds,   I60  C    Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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THE  FIRST  EASTER. 

DON'T  like  rainy  days,"  said 
little.  Harry  as  he  stood  at  the 
window  one  afternoon  in  April, 
and  watched  the  storm. 

The  large  drops  of  rain  splashed 
on  the  window  panes  from  the 
i^L  ontside,  and  as  Harry  listened 
Tf  to  the  patter  on  the  roof  and 
watched  the  little  streams  of  muddy 
water  running  from  the  house  down  to 
the  gravel-walk,  great  drops  gathered  in 
his  big,  blue  eyes  and  he  said  again,  "I 
don't  like  rainy  days." 

"Come,  come,  my  little  man,"  said 
mama  "surely  my  boy  is  not  going  to  cry 
about  a  little  shower  of  rain." 

Harry  brushed  the  tears  away  and 
tried  to  look  pleasant,  but  his  lip  trembled 
as  he  replied, 

"Yes,  mama,  but  to-morrow  is  Easter 
and  I  can"t  go  to  Frank's  party." 

"Oh  well,  the  storm  may  be  over  by 
to-morrow,  and  the  day  will  be  all  the 
brighter  because  of  the  rain,"  said  mama 
in  a  soothing  way. 

"Yes,  but  any  way  I  can't  go  if  it  keeps 
on  raining  till  dark,"  and  Harry  began 
wiping  the  tears  again. 

"Why  can't  you,  why  should  that  keep 
you  at  home  V"  asked  niamn. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  go  unless  I  can 
take  an  Easter  card:  all  the  boys  hav(' 
pretty    Easter    cards    for    Frank.'"      .And 


Harry  still  frowned  as  he  watched  the 
rain  coming  down  faster  and  faster. 

Then  mama  whispered  something  to 
him  and  the  dark  clouds  went  out  of  his 
face,  the  rain-drops  left  his  eyes,  and  he 
became  bright  and  sunny. 

After  a  little  the  rain  stopped  too, 
but  Harry  did  not  go  down  town  to 
get  a  card.  He  and  mama  had  some- 
thing in  a  basket,  that  looked  like  a 
piece  of  paste-board  tied  with  a  red  ribbon. 

The  next  day  was  a  happy,  sunny  day. 
As  soon  as  little  Harry  was  awake  he 
ran  to  the  window  and  piilled  up  the 
blind 

"Oh,  how  pretty!"'  called  he.  "Mama, 
do  come  and  see  how  l)eautiful  every 
thing  looks  this  morning." 

Mama  came  and  looked  out.  "Every 
thing  has  been  washed  clean  for  Easter 
morning,"  said  she.  "And  now  the  sun 
is  smiling  on  lis  to  let  us  know  how  happy 
we  should  be."' 

Harry  came  home  as  soon  as  school 
was  dismissed  that  morning,  and  getting 
his  Easter  eggs  and  card,  hi'  started  otf 
for  Frank's  party.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  ones  in  coming  to  the  party  and  as 
he  rang  the  door  bell  a  shy,  happy  smile 
lighted  up  his  face.  Wlien  I'' rank  ojiened 
the  door,  all  the  children  called  "(Tood- 
iiiorning,  Harry."  They  weri'  laughing 
and  chattering,  as  th(>y  rolled  (heir  jiretty 
colorcil  l']aster  eggs  on  the  c;ir[)et. 
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"My,  yoiT  miist  have  a  lot  of  Easter 
eggs,"  said  Eddie,  as  he  noticed  Harry's 
two  baskets. 

'"There  are  the  eggs,"  said  Harry,  open- 
ing the  little  basket. 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  the  chil- 
dren, coming  to  look  at  the  larger  basket. 

"That  is  my  Easter  card  for  Frank," 
replied  Harry  as  he  undid  the  fastening. 

"Easter  card!"  exclaimed  the  children, 
and  then  they  all  screamed'  as  Harry 
opened  the  basket  and  a  pretty  white 
rabbit  hopped  out.  It  ran  over  amongst 
the  eggs,  and  sitting  up  on  its  hind  legs, 
tried  to  gnaw  the  little  white  card-board 
that  was  tied  about  its  neck  with  a  crim- 
son ribbon.  The  children  all  laiighed, 
and  Frank  came  and  took  the  card  from 
its  neck  saying, 

"Here,  Master  Kab.  don"t  eat  that  card 
until  we  see  what  it  says." 

On  the  card  was  written  in  blue  pencil 
marks:  "Bunny  brings  Easter  greeting 
from  Harry  to  Frank." 

The  children  played  with  the  bright 
colored  eggs,  and  laughed  at  Bunny  until 
they  frightened  him. 

"I  think  Harry's  Easter  card  was  the 
best  of  all,"  said  Eddie. 

"So  do  I,"  said  the  other  children  in  a 
chorus. 

After  dinner  the  children  came  into  the 
parlor  and  all  sat  down  quietly,  to  listen 
to  Aunt  Jane's  Easter  Story. 

"All  children  do  not  think  the  same 
about  Easter  as  we  do,"  began  Aunt  Jane, 
and  the  children  sat  very  quiet. 

"Some  of  the  little  boys  and  girls  across 
the  sea,"  continued  she,  "tell  a  strange 
story  about  Easter  eggs.  I'll  try  to  tell 
it  to  you.  They  believe  that  once  there 
was  a  dear  little  boy  prince  who  loved 
music  very  uuich.  His  papa,  who  was  a 
great  king,  had  given  the  child  a  violin. 
One  day  when  little  Eric  went  out  in  the 
garden  to  play,  he  took  his  violin  with 
him.     When   he  began  playing  it  he  be- 


came so  interested  in  his  own  sweet  music 
that  he  wandered  far  into  the  trees  before 
he  noticed  where  he  was  going. 

"When  he  looked  up  and  found  himself 
so  far  away,  he  tried  to  go  back  home, 
but  he  could  not  find  the  path.  After 
wandering  about  for  a  long  time  he  began 
to  feel  frightened  and  started  to  cry,  when 
an  old  magician  came  up  to  him.  Eric 
had  heard  people  say  that  magicians 
were  wicked  men  who  did  many  strange 
things,  and  so  he  felt  more  frightened 
than  ever.  But  when  the  old  man  came 
near  him,  he  stopped  crying  and  tried  to 
look  brave. 

"  "Go  on  with  your  music,  little  boy,' 
said  the  old  man.  'I  came  to  hear  yoii 
play.' 

"He  carried  Eric  farther  into  the  woods 
and  again  told  him  to  go  on  with  his  mu- 
sic. Eric  played  one  sweet  piece  after 
another,  until  the  old  man  fell  asleep. 

"  'Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  run  while  he 
is  asleep,'  thought  Eric,  'But  where  can  I 
go?  I  do  not  know  the  way  home.' 

"Then  he  began  to  cry  again;  but  a 
little  white  rabbit  came  and  spoke  kindly 
to  him  sayings:  'If  you  will  follow  me,  I 
shall  show  you  the  way.' 

"Eric  followed  the  rabbit  and  it  soon 
brought  him  to  a  place  where  there  were 
many  more  rabbits.  They  all  seemed  to 
be  glad  to  see  Eric,  and  they  wanted  him 
to  eat  some  thing,  for  he  was  tired  and 
hiingry.  They  brotight  him  green  grass 
and  raw  turnips,  but  he  could  not  eat 
these  things.  So  then  they  brought  birds' 
eggs  of  every  color,  and  baking  them  in 
the  sand,  they  fed  them  to  Eric.  They 
made  him  a  bed  of  dry  grass,  and  after  he 
had  slept  they  took  him  back  to  his  fath- 
er's palace. 

"All  the  way  home  they  made  sweet 
music  by  ringing  hare-bells  and  Easter 
lilies.  The  old  king  heard  the  music  and 
came  out  to  meet  the  pretty  little  proces- 
sion.    As  soon  as  he  kissed  Eric  the  rab- 
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"bits  scampered  away.  But  the  king  felt 
so  glad  to  have  his  little  boy  home  again, 
safe  and  well,  that  he  always  remembered 
the  day.  And  every  year  when  the  iDeo- 
ple  in  the  palace  celebrated  the  day,  he 
used  to  have  them  color  eggs  and  paint 
cards  with  pretty  pictures  of  rabbits,  and 
lilies,  and  hare-bells." 

"Did  the  rabbits  honestly  do  that?'" 
asked  Eddie  when  Aunt  Jane  had  finish- 
•ed  the  story. 

"I  do  not  think    so.  Eddie,  but  some 


THE    CUOWX    OF    THORNS. 

little  children  believe   that   that   was  the 
first  Easter.'' 

"Tell   us   the  really  true    I'^aster   story, 
please  do,"  coaxed  Fnndx. 

'■Yes,  please  do  tell   us.  Aunt   .lane,  all 
th(^  children  cried. 

When  they  were  all    (|ui('i  again  .\uiit 
Jane  said: 

"You  all  know  tlie   story  of  the  Christ- 


child,  who  was  born  in  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem.  You  know  how  the  shepherds 
followed  the  star  and  came  to  see  him. 
When  he  grew  older  his  mother  once  lost 
him,  and  coming  to  search  for  him,  she 
found  him  in  the  temple  talking  to  the 
wise  men.  He  was  a  wise,  thoughtful 
child  and  he  grew  to  be  greater  and  bet- 
ter than  any  other  man.  He  was  tempted 
to  do  wrong  but  God  blessed  him.  and 
watched  over  him,  and  led  him  from  sin, 
and  gave  him  much  power. 

"Jesus  blessed  little  children,  and 
healed  the  sick  and  the  blind  and  the 
lame.  He  even  raised  the  dead  from  the 
grave  and  people  came  to  call  him,  Mas- 
ter and  King.  Then  the  wicked  men 
became  angry  and  they  wanted  to  kill 
him.  Jesxis  went  away  and  prayed  but 
he  knew  that  he  would  be  killed.  When 
he  came  to  his  friends  again  the  wicked 
men  gathered  around  but  they  did  not 
know  which  man  to  take.  Finally  Judas, 
one  of  the  Apostles,  came  and  kissed 
Jesus.  Then  the  Jews  knew  which  man 
to  take,  for  they  had  given  Judas  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  if  he  would  betray  the 
8avior. 

"80  the  wicked  men  took  the  Savior 
plaited  a  crown  of  thorns  and  put  it  on 
his  head,  cruelly  whipped  him  and  abused 
hiui  and  then  nailed  him  on  a  cross,  and 
left  him  till  he  died.  The  blood  ran  from 
his  hands  and  his  feet  where  the  nails  had 
been  driven :  and  from  his  head,  where  the 
c;rown  of  thorns  had  pierced  him.  While 
he  suU'ered,  the  wicked  men  only  laughed 
at  him.  But  he  was  not  angry  with  them 
for  \\i\  said,  "Father  forgive  them:  they 
know  not  what  they  do.' 

"AfttT  he  was  dead  his  friends  took  him 
.111(1  l)uried  him.  And  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  Mary  Magdalene,  came  to  the 
|)liice  where  Jesus  had  been  buried.  She 
found  the  stone  rolled  back  from  the  grave 
and  an  angel  sitting  near  the  tomb.  Mary 
stood   grieving,   fearing   that   the   wicked 
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men  had  stolen  the  Savior's  body,  when 
she  heard  some  one  say, 

"'Mary.' 

"  'Master,'  she  answered,  for  she  knew 
it  was  the  Savior  who  spoke.  Then  she 
turned  and  would  have  touched  him  but 
he  told  her  not  to  do  so,  for  he  had  not 
yet  been  to  his  Father. 

"Then  Mary  went  forth  rejoicing  and 
told  the  Apostles  and  others  that  Jes^^s 
had  risen  from  the  grave. 

"Afterward  he  came  and  ate  with  the 
Apostles  and  taught  them,  and  then  he 
ascended  into  heaven.  And  that,  dear 
children,  was  the  first  Easter,  the  dearest, 
most  beautiful  Easter  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  And  now  when  Easter  Sunday 
comes  we  remember  the  first  Easter;  we 
think  of  how  Mary  went  to  the  Savior's 
tomb  and  found  the  Master  risen  from  his 
grave;  we  think  of  how  he  spoke  to  her 
comforted  her,  and  we  are  comforted,  too. 
For  we  know  that  Christ  is  risen  and  that 
he  has  saved  us  all  from  sin  and  death. 
And  -when  we,  think  of  him  we  try  to 
make  our  lives  pure  and  beautiful,  like  the 
life  of  Jesus,  the  Master." 

When  Aimt  Jane  had  finished  the 
story,  the  children  were  very  quiet.  After 
a  moment  Harry  said, 

"That  is  the  dearest  Easter  Story  of 
all." 

LelJa  Marie r. 

A  JOYOUS  ESCAPE. 

I  AM  little  Emily  France.  I  am  nine 
years  old  and  past.  My  dear  Aunt  Grace, 
who  is  now  past  thirty  years,  has  let  me 
take  a  very  small  and  very  old  book  of 
hers.  The  binding  is  loose  and  some  of 
the  leaves  are  lost.  It  used  to  be  red  on 
the  outside,  but  Auntie  and  others  who 
were  children  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
read  the  inside  of  the  book  so  much  that 
she  says  they  spoiled  the  red  cover. 

There  are  two  or  three  stories  in  the 
book  that  Auntie  says  I  may  write  off  for 


the  little  children  who  read  the  Juvenile 
Instruc'tor.  I  hope  Sister  Richards  will 
print  them,  for  I  think  all  the  children 
will  like  them  because  I  do. 

I  have  been  sick,  and  am  not  going  ta 
school  again  yet,  although  I  am  better. 

Now  I  will  begin  the  story  I  am  going 
to  write  first.  It  is  about  two  boys  and  a 
cave. 

"In  a  lovely  spot  near  the  beautifiil  city 

of  B ,  there  is  an  entrance  to  a  cavern^ 

which,  by  winding  passages  of  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length,  communicates  with 
a  neighboring  village.  So  at  least  say 
some  of  the  quarry-men,  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  vicinity;  but  as  the 
place  is  dark  and  dismal,  the  passage  al- 
most choked  up,  and  nothing  interesting 
in  the  way  of  stalactites,  (that  is  spars  of 
rock  resembling  icicles),  or  organic  re- 
mains to  be  seen  in  it,  even  with  the  aid 
of  lights,  it  is  not  often  visited. 

"Several  years  since,  however,  two  boys 
who  were  rambling  over  the  hill,  and 
looking  at  the  fine  view  from  its  summit, 
proposed  to  each  other  that  they  should 
explore  the  cave.  No  sooner  said  than  the 
work  was  begun.  They  searched  for  a 
piece  of  dry  wood  to  serve  as  a  torch, 
which  they  soon  found.  and  having 
lighted  it  by  means  of  a  match  which 
one  of  them  found  in  his  pockets,  they 
entered  the  dark  passage  in  high  spirits, 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  with 
some  new  adventures. 

"For  some  time  they  went  on,  laughing 
gaily  at  the  difficulties  they  experienced  in 
making  their  way  over  the  large  frag- 
ments of  rock,  and  sometimes  creeping 
on  all  fours,  sometimes  walking  erect, 
they  got  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  entrance.  But  suddenly  their  mirth 
gave  place  to  alarm:  the  one  who  was 
carrying  the  torch  struck  against  a  pro- 
jecting ledge,  the  light  was  extinguished 
and  hurled  from  his  hand,  and  they  were 
left   in   total  darkness!     They  searched 
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their  pockets  for  more  matches,  but  none 
were  to  be  found.  They  then  attempted 
to  retrace  their  steps ;  but  bewildered  by 
the  darkness,  they  only  injured  them- 
selves against  the  rocks,  and  at  length, 
after  vain  efPorts,  they  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost;  and  all  the  horrors  of  their 
condition  presented  themselves  to  their 
minds." 

(to  be  continued.) 


CHILDREN    MAY    COME. 

Oh  Lord,  I  am  a  little  child. 
But  I  may  come  to  Thee; 
By  sin,  I  would  not  be  deflled, 
-  Wilt  Thou  my  Savior  be? 

Thou  seest  every  thought  within 

And  knowest  all  I  do; 
Oh,  make  me  watchful  lest  I  sin. 

Teach  me  to  love  Thee  too. 

I  ver)-  much  should  like  to  go, 

To  heaven  when  I  die; 
And  every  one  is  good,  I  know, 

Who  lives  above  the  sky. 

Sol  must  ask  of  God  each  day. 
With  good  to  store  my  mind; 

And  He  will  hear  me  when  I  pray, 
The  child  "who  seeks  shall  find." 

Then  shall  I  truly  happy  be. 
Filled  with  the  Savior's  love, 

The  Holy  Spirit  guiding  me, 
To  dwell  with  Him  aliove. 

Addjifcil. 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 

1<)U  C  St..  Salt  Lake  City, 

■Sister  AlmiiKi  E.  ]\'i(jlil. 

Bear  River  Cil;/.  Uhili. 
My  Dear  Little  Friend: 

Your  letter,  "Healed  by  KaJtli,"  has 
just  reached  me.  I  like  it.  Imt  will  not 
publish  it  nor  any  portion  of  it  until  I 
hear  from  you  again. 

Will  you  please  write  another  letter, 
leaving    out    the     unnecessary   [portion. 


which  is  simply  a  repetition  of  what 
nearly  (ill  the  children  write  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  letters,  and  use  that  space 
to  give  more  fully  the  details  of  your 
father's  accident  and  miraculous  healing? 
Instead  of  merely  affirming  that  "through 
the  power  of  the  Lord  he  was  healed," 
please  tell  in  what  manner  the  exercise  of 
faith  was  demonstrated.  Whether  through 
administration  by  Elders  of  the  Church, 
or  through  his  own  prayers,  the  prayers 
of  his  family,  or  in  any  other  way.  It  is 
certainly  a  case  worthy  of  note. 

When  I  commenced  writing  this  letter, 
I  thought  to  send  it  to  you  personally 
through  the  mail.  But  believing  now 
that  the  instructions  it  contains  may 
prove  beneficial  to  other  little  writers,  I 
will  ask  permission  to  convey  them  to 
you  by  favor  of  our  "Mutual  Friend,"'  the 
Little  Letter-Box. 

Hoping  for  an  early  and  satisfactory  re- 
ply, I  am, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  sister, 
L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

Washington's  Birthday  Celebrated. 

Sali  Lake  City,  Utah. 

I  like  to  read  the  letters  from  our  little 
friends,  and  thought  I  would  write  one 
about  our  Sunday  School  party  held  Feb. 
22nd.  It  was  in  honor  of  George  Wash- 
ington, born  in  Virginia  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  in  the  year  1732. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Sixth 
Ward  Sunday  School  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  the  "Father  of  our  country" 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Our  party  this  year  cominciuvd  at 
11;3()  a,  in.,  by  singing  "Come  join  our 
Celebration.'' 

Afier  prayer,  tlie  school  sang  "The  Star 
Spangled  lianner." 

We  then  had  a  nice  program  of  songs 
and  recitations. 

Our  class— the  I'riniary  — sang  "The 
Holy  City." 
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Our  superintendent.  Brotlier  A.  G. 
Giauqtie,  was  ill  and  could  not  attend,  so 
his  assistant.  Brother  James  M.  Fullmer, 
took  charge. 

There  were  five  members  of  our  school 
who  were  born  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
so  three  cheers  were  given  for  Washing- 
ton and  for  each  member  of  the  school 
who  was  born  on  that  day. 

We  had  refreshments,  and  a  good  dance. 
At  four  o'clock  we  again  had  cake  and 
lemonade  and  were  dismissed  by  the 
school  singing  "America."  Each  child 
on  passing  out  of  the  building,  was  given 
a  sack  of  candy  and  two  oranges.  All 
had  a  good  time. 

Your  friend, 

E.  Franklin  Eakdley, 

Age  10  years. 

Kept  in  but  Good  Natured. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
It  is  storming  hard  today  and  I  have  a 
bad  cold,  so  I  am  not  allowed  to  go  out  of 
doors.  But  I  will  write  to  the  Letter 
Box  and  not  feel  bad.  I  used  to  live  in 
the  country,  and  I  liked  it  there,  but  I 
like  living  here  now  because  it  is  best  for 
me.  My  papa  and  mama  are  both  dead, 
but  I  have  kind  relatives  and  friends  who 
take  good  care  of  me.  They  have  given 
me  medicine  to  make  me  better.  I  have 
also  been  administered  to  by  the  Elders 
and  I  shall  get  well.  I  am  eleven  years 
old. 

Myrtle  Sylvester. 

From  a   Farm   Hand. 

RicHviLLE,  Utah. 

I  have  been  going  to  write  for  a  long 
time  to  the  little  Letter  Box.  I  live  on  a 
farm  and  milk  three  cows. 

We  take  the  Juvenile,  and  like  to  read 
the  letters  in  it.  I  go  to  Sunday  School, 
Primary,   Religion  Class  and  day  school. 


I  have  six  brothers  and  three  sisters.  I 
am  eleven  years  old.  This  is  my  first 
letter. 

Your  young  brother  in  the  Gospel, 
Bert  S.  Dickson. 


A  Golden  Wedding    and    Washington's   Birthday- 
Celebration. 

Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 
I  am  nine  years  old.  I  like  the  little 
letters  in  the  Juvenile,  and  the  Sunday 
School  very  much.  I  have  a  brother  on  a 
mission.  My  grandparents  celebrated 
their  fiftieth  wedding  day  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday  this  year. 

Your  little  friend, 

Elener  Brockbank. 


A  Strange   Pet. 

Spanlsh  Fork,  Utah. 
Dear  Little  Friends: — We  do  not 
take  the  Jua^nile  Instructor,  but  our 
neighbor  does,  and  I  like  very  much  to 
read  your  letters.  So  I  thought  I  would 
write  one.  I  had  a  little  pet  bear.  It 
would  sit  in  my  lap  and  sleep  for  hours  at 
a  time,  but  it  would  not  let  any  one  else 
play  with  it.  After  awhile  I  sold  it  to 
my  iincle.  And  from  him  it  was  sold  to 
another  man.  They  caged  it  up  and  it 
died.  I  am  ten  years  old.  I  like  Sun- 
day School  very  much. 

Annie  M.  Thomas. 

We  are  very  sorry  for  the  family  of  our 
little  correspondent  who  has  written  us 
about  the  pet  bear,  because  they  do  not 
take  the  Juvenile  Instructor;  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  better  times  will 
come  to  them. 

Ed. 

A  Fine  Dog. 

Bear  River  City. 
I  thought  I  would  try  my  best  to  write 
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to  the  Letter-Box.  I  am  ten  years  old. 
My  papa  is  the  superintendent  of  our 
Sunday  School.  We  have  a  large  yellow 
dog  named  Nash.  She  is  quite  a  bit 
larger  than  a  common  sized  dog.  We 
hook  her  up  on  a  little  sleigh  in  the  win- 
ter and  she  jjulls  \is. 

Myrtle  Gekeva  Jensox. 


Good  Teachers. 

Shelton  Ward,  Prospect,  Idaho. 
I  go  to  Sunday  School,  day  school  and 
Eeligion  Class.  I  am  in  the  first  intermed- 
iate class  in  Sunday  School  and  our  class 
has  three  good  teachers.  Brother  Charles 
Cole  is  our  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ent. And  my  father,  Brother  Howard,  is 
bishop  of  the  ward.  I  am  eleven  years 
old. 

Olive  Howard. 

Sickness  and  Cold  Weather, 

Stirling;,  Alberta,  Canada. 
I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  the 
Letter-Box  for  a  long  time,  but  have  been 
sick  and  not  able  to  write.  I  have  one 
sister  three  years  old  and  one  brother  six. 
I  love  them  and  my  parents  and  teachers. 
I  have  two  grandmas  dead  and  one  grand- 
pa, Brother  Henry  Schutt,  he  was  a  great 
teacher.  I  have  one  grandpa  alive,  he  is 
eighty  years  old,  and  is  ([uite  sick  now. 
The  weather  has  been  quite  cold  here,  so 
cold  some  of  the  time  that  then'  has  been 
no  school  for  our  room. 

I.  Kenneth  (tordon. 


A  Pet  Bird. 

.MoK(;.\N  Crr^.  I'tah. 
We  once  had  a  pet  bird,  and  we  all 
loved  it  dearly.  Every  moriiiiig  as  soon 
as  day  began  to  hrrak  it  would  sing  very 
sweetly.  We  kept  it  in  a  cag(>,  and  wcmid 
hang  it  out  in  the  sunshine. 


One  morning  very  early  a  stray  cat 
came  into  the  house.  She  put  her  paw 
in  the  cage  and  hit  the  bird  and  killed  it. 
Mama  felt  very  bad.  She  says  she  will 
never  cage  another  bird.  I  am  thirteen 
years  old. 

Carl  Heiner. 


A    Baptism  to  be    Remembered 

Garland,  Box  Elder  Co..  Utah. 
The  Lord  says  children  should  be  bap- 
tized when  eight  years  old.  My  eighth 
birthday  was  on  Sunday,  February  7. 
11)04,  and  I  was  baptized  in  the  Bear 
Kiver  canal.  The  ice  was  about  eighteen 
inches  thick,  but  I  did  not  get  a  bit  of 
cold.  This  shows  that  the  Lord  blesses 
little  children  who  do  as  He  says  they 
shoi;ld.  I  shall  never  forget  the  date 
when  I  was  baptized. 

Ypur  little  friend. 

Anna  Wilcox. 


Two  Missions. 

St.  Charles,  Idaho. 
There  are  four  brothers  and  three  sis- 
ters of  us.  Our  eldest  sister  is  attending 
school  in  Logan,  Utah.  Our  papa  has 
been  on  two  missions,  once  to  Ireland 
and  once  to  California. 

Your  new  friend, 

Jennie  L.  Pugmire. 

STAYING  OUT  LATE. 

1. 
'•()  mother,  let  us  stay  out  latel" 

Cried  little  Tom  and  Fred: 
"Always  before  it's  really  dark 

Vou  make  us  go  to  lied. 
We're  sure  that  wo  would  like  the  dark, 

We  want  to  see  the  moon; 
They  say  .some  owls  are  in  this  grove,  • 

Don't  make  us  come  so  soon!" 

Down  sank  the  sun,  up   rose  the  moon. 
The  tree  toads  made  their  noise; 

Two  little  owls  began  to  hoot. 
Which  .scared  tliose  little  bovs. 
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Back  to  their  homes  they  quickly  ran, 
They  heard  the  watch-dog  bark: 

"Mama,  we  want  to  come  to  bed, 
We're  frightened  at  the  dark!" 

II. 

"O  mother,  let  us  stay  out  late!" 

Cried  little  Fuzz  and  Ball. 
"You  always  make  us  go  to  bed 

Before  it's  light  at  all. 
We're  sure  that  we  would  like  the  light 

We  want  to  see  the  sun: 
They  say  two  boys  come  to  this  grove. 

And  that  will  be  great  fun!" 

Down  sank  the  moon,  up  rose  the  sun; 

Loud  crowed  the  barn-yard  fowls; 
Two  little  boys  began  to  shout, 

Which  scared  those  little  owls. 
Back  to  their  hollow  tree  they  flew; 

Their  e3'es  were  big  and  bright: 
"Mama,  we  want  to  go  to  bed, 

We're  frightened  at  the  light!" 

Selected. 


HAPPY  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

Happy,  happy  little  children, 

God  is  near  you  all  the  day, 
Watching  you  in  every  action. 

When  you  work  and  when  you  play; 
When  you  sleep  His  angels  guard  you. 

Purest  thoughts  to  you  they  bring. 
Sweetest  words  of  love  and  duty. 

In  your  dreams  they  speak  and  sing 

Happy,  happy  little  children, 

God  is  with  you,  do  not  fear. 
Ever  by  to  guide  and  bless  you. 

Like  a  father,  wise  and  dear. 
Gently  does  His  Spirit  whisper. 

Warning  you  of  harm  and  sin; 
Like  the  fondest  rays  of  kindness, 

You  can  feel  it  burn  within. 

Happy,  happy  little  children, 

God  can  hear  you  when  you  pray, 
Every  word  and  every  longing 

Knows  He  well  and  what  you  say; 
And  your  faces  turned  to  heaven. 

Pull  of  faith  and  simple  love. 
Bless  the  earth  and  please  the  angels 

Who  are  watching  from  above. 


Happy,  happy  little  children, 

God  will  .always   be  your  friend; 
To  the  souls  who  know  and  serve  Him, 

Life  and  joy  will  have  no  end. 
Ever  onward  they  will  labor: 

Firm  in  wisdom,  true  and  brave. 
Like  the  Lord,  their  risen  Savior, 

They  will  live  beyond  the  grave. 

A.  B.  Christenson. 

SMILES 

\,  Little  four  year  old: — *'Mama,  are  you 
a  sheep'?" 

Mama  (seriously): — "That's  saucy,  to 
ask  mother  siich  a  question." 

Four  year  old: — "Well,  you  called  baby 
a  little  lamb." 

The  eleven-year-old  daughter  of  the 
house  is  very  fond  of  talking.  One  day 
when  some  guests  were  expected  for  din- 
ner her  grown-up  brother  tried  to  impress 
uj)on  her  the  necessity  of  speaking  only 
when  spoken  to.  "All  right,"  she  said, 
"but  do  please  ask  me  some  questions." 

The  daughter  of  a  prominent  clergy, 
man  in  New  York  City  was  playing  with 
her  little  chum  the  other  day.  The  lat- 
ter said,  "Oh,  you  ought  to  see  the  nice 
large  egg  my  hen  laid  this  morning.  It 
is  the  largest,  prettiest  egg  I  ever  saw." 
"Pshaw!"  said  the  dominie's  daughter, 
"that  ain't  nothing,  my  papa  laid  a  corner 
stone  last  week." 

0 

A  LIE  IS  FOREVER. 

"Which  is  worse,  to  tell  a  lie  or  to 
steal?"  asked  a  child  of  its  mother.  The 
mother  taken  by  surprise,  rfeplied  that 
both  were  so  bad  that  she  couldn't  tell 
which  was  the  worse.  "Well,"  said  the 
little  one,"I"ve  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
about  it,  and  I  think  that  it  is  worse  to 
lie  than  to  steal.  If  you  steal  a  thing  you 
can  take  it  back,  unless  you've  eaten  it, 
and  then  you  can  pay  for  it.  But" — and 
there  was  a  look  of  awe  in  the  little  face 
— "a  lie  is  forever." 
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We  ean  Save  Yoa  floney 

On  the  purchase  of  a  Watch,  or  a  pair  of  Spectacles,  or     ^ 
anything  in  the  Jewelry  line. 

tt/e  JWake  no  Charge 

For  examining  eyes  for  glasses  and  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion in  everything  we  sell. 


John  Dayncs  8t  Sons, 

ESTABLISHED   1862. 

26  JWain  Street,     «      0pp.  Z.  C.  M.  I.    X 
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♦i*  THE  ONLY 

X  MANUFACTURER 


t 
A 
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Chas.  Peterson,  44  Richards  St.  J 

Pbone   1775   Z.     '^ 


OF 


FOR  RENT  OR  PAINTED  TO  ORDER. 

Signs,     SJllc     Banners,     Badges. 

IVIETflli  SIGflS 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO  AND 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 


X  'Pbone  1S08  K 


»yy »»»»»»»»»»»»»»¥»»¥¥¥¥¥»»»¥»* 


TflH. 


DeBouzek  Enpavinj  Companf,  ;| 


27,   29  West 
South  Temple  St* 
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SAIiT  uni^B   CITY, 

r>**** ************** 


-     -     -       UTHH.    J 


TO    CONFEHENCE    VISITORS. 

H^e  sell  Cheaper  than  those  who  have 

Sales  because  we  pay  cash  for 

everything  we  buy. 

200  OhIldren'B  3  to  8  »2  t.O  Nnrfolk  Suits $2.00 

6O0  Ladles'  fl  25  Wblto  WiiIhIs,  D«we«t  Htjloa 7Bc 

JOOO  pairs  Ladles'  2r)C  Ri>tlon  II  im> 16o 

600  pairs  Mens'  2Sc  Cotti  in  Socks 18c 

1000  pairs  Ladles'  SSc  Woolen  lloso 350 

We  make  Knitted  Giinnonts  that  are  the  liOBt.  W« 
make  lisle  thread  Knitted  aurments  at  (!1. 0(1  and  *1.2.'). 

We  have  a  set  of  11  rst  class  tailors  that  make  perfect 
fitting  suits  for  stout,  slim,  or  any  sha|ie  of  men.  We 
have  added  a  number  of  new  lines  to  our  biK  stock. 


Cutler  Bros.  Co., 

Se   IBHIN   8THBBT,     -     SBlt  Ukke  City 


GLllYTOli  IHllSIG  GO. 


Utah's  Leadino  Mdsio  Hodsb. 
Established  186U, 


|RND  ORGAHS 


Sheet  Music  and  Books,  Lowest 
Prices,  Easiest  Terms,  Every- 
thing Musical.  Write  for  Cata- 
logues. 


;;  GIiRYTON  MUSIG  GO.  I 

aUOCBSSORS  TO 

D.  O.  CALDER'S  SONS  CO 
109  MAIN  ST.     J.  J.  DAYNES,  JR  ,  MOR.      J 

M  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I    II  .l..|"l'H-l-H'l  -M  ■H-l-I-1-1' 


THE    UNI^ERSML.'' 


The  best  OQ  eaPth.  Come  in  and  xxte  uiill 
exLplain  in  houa  ttiany  cuays  they  exeei 
any  other  t^ange  on  the  meipUet. 

H.  DIflaiOODEY  FOWITUHE  GO. 


''^^^"'*'' 


The  Reliable  H 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 


ome  Fafnisheps. 

UTAH. 


GO    TO 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co 

SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information  you  want;  about 

Class  and  Paint. 

Send   them  your  orders   and  you   will   be 

pleased  with  their  method  of 

doing  business. 

YOU    WILL    GET    SATISFACTION. 

r^     Daily  Trains  Eacli  Way  Be- 
^^           tween  Salt  Lake  and 
"^^                        Ogden. 

OREGON 

SHORT     LINE 

RAILROAD. 

All  Points  East,  West  and   North 
reached  via  Oregon  Short  Line. 

T.  M.  SCHUMACHEK,  Traffle  Mgr. 
D.  K  BDRLEY,  Q.  P.  4  T.  A. 
D.  8.  SPEMCER,  A    O.  P    i  T.  A. 
City  Ticket  Office,  ail  MalD  Street.           Telephone'JM. 
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Salt  liake  Theatre 


GEORGE   D     PYPER 

MANAGER 


S07VYE     GOOD     HTTRKOTIONS 
F=OR    CONF=ERENCE. 


?     mOHDAY,  lOESDfiY  and  WEDNESDAY, 

APRIL  4,  5,  6, 
WEDNESDAY     MATINEE, 

THE  GREAT  PLAY 

SMG    HPtRBOR 

Companion  piece  to  "SHORE  ACRES." 


THURSDAY,  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  ? 

APRIL  7,  8,  9, 
SATURDAY  MATINEE. 

ME.   DANIl-L  SULLY.  IN  A  NEW  PLAY, 

THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE.  | 


eKSY    PRICES,    25<=  TO  $LOOi 

Speeial  Ppiees  iop  ]VIatinees. 

WRITE  TO  GEO.  D.  PVPER  FOR  RESERVATION  OF  SEATS. 
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